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Composers  and  Supervising  Conductors  Session  during  League  Workshop  at  Asiloniar. 
Left  to  right:  Composers  Keehlcy,  Kelly,  Ward-Steinman,  Creston;  Conductor  Daniel,  Com¬ 
poser  Ward,  Bassist  Bignon,  Conductor  Lert.  Workshop  and  Western  Conference  Stories, 
pages  6,  7, 11, 13. 


"Metropolitan  Orchestras" 

New  Classification  for  Orchestras 
Operating  on  Annual  Budgets  of 
$100,000  to  $175,000 

A  third  classification  of  orchestras  “Metro¬ 
politan  Orchestras”  has  been  added  to  the  two 
classifications — “Major  Orchestras”  and  “Com¬ 
munity  Orchestras” — most  commonly  used  in 
recent  years.  “Metropolitan  Orchestras”  will 
refer  to  those  orchestras  operating  on  annual 
budgets  of  $100,000  to  $175,000.  Until  a  few 
months  ago  some  of  these  orchestras  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  major  orchestra  classification, 
others  in  the  community  orchestra  grouping. 

The  Major  Symphony  Managers  Conference, 
completing  a  six  months  study  of  orchestra 
budgets  last  June,  concluded  that  orchestra 
costs  have  risen  to  the  point  that  it  now  re¬ 
quires  a  minimum  of  $175,000  annually  to 
maintain  a  major  orchestra  operation,  includ- 
( Continued  on  Page  4) 


Music  Critics  Workshop 
Report  Published 
By  the  League 

The  League  has  just  published  a  summary 
of  the  first  four  Music  Critics  Workshops  pre¬ 
sented  under  League  sponsorship  from  1953- 
1956  in  New  York  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Cleveland.  Miles  Kastendieck,  Music 
Critic  of  the  New  York  Journal  American,  is 
editor  of  the  report. 

The  publication  contains  brilliant  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  art,  technique,  goals  and  philoso¬ 
phies  of  music  criticism  under  such  subject 
headings  as:  The  Critic  as  Listener;  The  Critic 
as  Crusader;  The  Critic  and  Contemporary 
Music:  Education  of  the  Music  Critic  and  the 
Music  Critic  as  Educator;  Music  Criticism  and 
the  Musical  Community;  Basic  Writing  Tech¬ 
nique  Expected  of  a  Critic;  Functions  of  Criti¬ 
cism;  presented  by  many  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  critics  including  the  late  Marian  Bauer 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


A  World  Music  Bank 

To  Be  Established  Through 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant 
To  The  League 

The  League  has  received  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  amount  of 
$6,450.00  enabling  the  League  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  developing  a  project  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  international  knowledge  and  per¬ 
formance  of  contemporary  music  through 
establishment  of  a  “World  Music  Bank.” 

Igor  Buketoff,  Conductor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  developed  the 
World  Music  Bank  plan  and  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  League  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Basically,  the  Music  Bank  will 
operate  in  the  following  manner:  Distin¬ 
guished  juries  in  each  participating  country 
will  select  a  small  list  of  symphonic  works 
which  they  feel  can  serve  as  a  fitting  intro¬ 
duction  of  their  country’s  music  to  potential 
listeners  and  performers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Copies  of  scores  and  recordings  of 
works  so  selected  will  be  deposited  in  each 
of  the  duplicate  branches  of  the  World  Music 
Bank.  Conductors,  composers,  educators  and 
critics  will  be  able  to  borrow  materials  from 
the  bank  for  study  purposes  with  an  eye 
toward  ultimate  performance. 

The  jury  which  will  select  the  1957-58  de¬ 
posits  of  American  music  includes  Alfred 
Frankenstein,  Music  Critic,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  the  following  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  composers:  Aaron  Copland,  Howard  Han¬ 
son,  Peter  Mennin,  Walter  Ihston,  William 
Schuman  and  Roger  Sessions. 

The  national  office  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  has  been  designated  as  the  United 
States  headquarters  for  the  World  Music 
Bank.  Scores  and  recordings  of  the  United 
States  deposits  for  1957-58  will  be  available 
for  loan  about  the  first  of  December. 

The  first  foreign  branch  of  the  World  Music 
Bank  will  be  established  in  Scandinavia,  and 
will  include  deposits  of  contemporary  music 
from  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Juries  from  each  of  these  countries  are  now 
being  organized  for  selection  of  the  1957-58 
music  deposits  by  each  country.  Copies  of 
records  and  scores  of  the  Unit^  States  de¬ 
posits  will  be  presented  to  the  Scandinavian 
branch  of  the  World  Music  Bank.  In  like 
memner,  scores  and  records  of  the  works  of  the 
Scandinavian  composers  will  be  deposited  in 
the  United  States  branch. 

Mr.  Buketoff  stated  that  the  idea  of  a 
“World  Music  Bank”  developed  last  winter 
while  he  was  touring  Europe  and  appearing  as 
a  guest  conductor  in  Scandinavia.  In  each 
country  he  sought  counsel  and  advice  from 
leading  conductors,  composers  and  critics  on 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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There  has  been  no  more  singular  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  United  States 
in  the  past  25  years  than  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  symphony  orchestra  movement 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Today, 
there  are  by  actual  count  nearly  1,100  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  of  every  shape,  size  and 
scope  in  the  48  states,  more  than  725  of  which 
are  members  of,  or  affiliated  through  indivi¬ 
dual  memberships  with,  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League.  No  matter  how  few 
or  how  many  concerts  these  orchestras  give 
each  season,  all  have  the  avowed  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  nourishment  of  the  appreciation  and 
performance  of  live  symphonic  music. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  a  persistent  demand 
in  some  quarters  for  Federal  support  of  the 
musical  performance  arts,  it  should  be  re¬ 
corded  that  many  of  these  orchestras  have 
sprung  into  existence,  established  a  way  of 
life  and  found  means  of  support  in  their  own 
communities  from  private  sources.  Sometimes, 
there  is  assistance  from  municipal,  county  or 
state  funds.  More  often  than  not,  these  or¬ 
chestras  exist  solely  through  the  devoted 
efforts  and  stabilized  giving  of  large  numbers 
of  small  donors. 

Thus,  the  symphony  orchestra  of  our  time 
has  become  a  true  expression  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life,  giving  opportunity  for  com¬ 
munity  participation  in  performance,  in  sup¬ 
port  and  in  listening  enjoyment. 

The  major  American  orchestras  (there  are 
approximately  28, — fully  professional  organi¬ 
zations  ranging  in  annual  budgets  from  $175,- 
000  to  over  a  million  dollars)  include  several 
that,  in  the  critical  consensus,  are  superior  to 
any  in  the  entire  world.  A  number  of  others 
is  considered  the  equal  of  any  of  the  great 
European  orchestras.  Even  the  greatest 
American  orchestras,  at  one  time  supported 
principally  by  lavish  contributions  of  wealthi¬ 
est  individuals,  are  now  appealing  more  and 
more  to  the  general  public  for  support.  By 
the  same  token,  they  are  learning  that  they 
must  earn  that  support  by  rendering  ever  in¬ 
creasing  community  service  in  their  own  areas 
— no  matter  how  large  they  and  their  areas 
may  be. 

Nowadays,  as  representatives  of  large  and 
small  orchestras  meet  together  in  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  problems  faced  by  all  or¬ 
chestras  are  universally-shared  ones.  The 
basic  need  is  that  of  maintaining  and  improv¬ 
ing  artistic  standards  while,  at  the  same  time, 
enlarging  the  broad  public  appeal  of  the 
orchestras,  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  indispensable  support  for  private 
sources. 

Progress  is  being  made,  as  anyone  can 
readily  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  statistics. 

One  index  is  the  programming  of  orchestras 
of  10  years  ago  as  compared  with  that  of  to¬ 
day.  In  spite  of  the  charge  that  is  often  made, 
it  is  demonstrable  that  there  is  an  increasing 
emphasis  in  program-making  on  contem¬ 
porary  music,  with  American  composers 
getting  an  increasingly  substantial  share  of 
attention.  The  composers,  themselves,  may 
understandably  feel  that  haste  is  being  made 


too  slowly.  The  audience,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  many  cases  for  the  first  time  hearing  actual 
performances  of  the  so-called  established 
repertory  works  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen¬ 
turies,  frequently  feels  that  conductors  are 
trying  to  force  the  issue  by  doing  too  large  of 
proportion  of  moderns. 

It  is  predictable  that,  through  democratic 
processes,  an  equilibrium  will  be  achieved  in 
which  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the 
art  of  symphonic  music  will  be  served. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  much  to  be  done 
and  within  the  financial  limitations  under 
which  it  (like  most  orchestras)  must  work,  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  is 
trying  to  help  the  orchestras  improve  their 
own  standards. 

Workshops  are  being  held  each  year  f^^ 
conductors  and  orchestra  players.  Manage¬ 
ment  training  courses  and  critics  workshops 
are  part  of  the  League’s  annual  activities. 
American  composers  are  being  invited  to  sit 
down  with  conductors,  board  members,  man¬ 
agers  and  orchestra  musicians  and,  through 
discussion  of  mutual  problems,  clear  away 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  that  obviously 
exist.  Exhaustive  studies  are  being  made  of 
symphony  boards,  legal  documents,  commun¬ 
ity  programming  and  relationships,  with 
special  emphasis  on  arts  councils  and  other 
performing  organizations. 

A  number  of  these  studies  are  being  made 
possible  through  grants  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  BMI,  ASCAP  and  several  other 
organizations  in  the  music  industry  have  as¬ 
sisted  in  special  projects.  A  number  of  world- 
famous  musicians  and  distinguished  musical 
organizations  have  volunteered  their  services. 

As  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  need  for 
information  and  training  is  great,  so  the  ch^^k 
lenge  is  accepted  by  the  American  Sympho^^F 
Orchestra  League  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
undertaking  new  projects  in  largely  un¬ 
charted  fields. 


Great  Britain's  Orchestras 
Report  Financial  Crises 
Even  With  Federal  Subsidy 

A  recent  wage  increase  awarded  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Britain’s  major  orchestras  resulted  in 
serious  financial  crises  for  several  orchestras, 
according  to  a  report  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  August  23,  1957. 

Principals  and  subprincipals  in  the  orches¬ 
tras  received  a  raise  of  $7.00  per  week,  and 
section  members  $5.60  a  week.  The  new  mini¬ 
mum  weekly  salaries  for  the  musicians  range 
from  $37.80  to  $51.80.  Unable  to  meet  these 
increases,  the  Yorkshire  Symphony  already 
had  closed.  The  Bournemouth  Symphony,  The 
Halle  Orchestra,  The  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
and  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra  were  fac¬ 
ing  grave  financial  problems  in  trying  to  meet 
the  wage  increases. 

The  Orchestra  Employers  Association  un¬ 
dertook  a  six  weeks  study  of  the  financial 
standings  of  the  orchestras  preparatory  to 
presenting  appeals  for  additional  financial  aid 
to  the  Arts  (Ilouncil  of  Great  Britain  and  local 
governmental  bodies.  Some  orchestras  also 
are  experimenting  with  modest  increases  in 
admission  prices. 
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If  you  are  interested  in 

CONTEMPORARY 

MUSIC 

...  or  would  like 
to  learn  about  it  — 


Enjoy  finest  Contemporary  music  at  its 
liigh-fidelity  best  .  .  .  brilliantly  played  by 
Bu-  of  the  nation's  outstanding  symphony 
Orchestras  .  .  .  flawlessly  recorded  by 
Columbia  Masterworks  .  .  .  and  interpreted 
(IS  the  composer  intended. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  possess  exclu¬ 
sive  FIRST  EDITION  RECORDS—first  record¬ 
ings  of  newly  coniinissioned  works  by  lead¬ 
ing  composers,  played  superbly  by  the 
renowned 

LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 
Robert  Whitney,  Conductor 

These  “collector’s  item”  recordings  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  limited  time,  from  the  Society 
only.  They  are  a  priceless  collection  of  new, 
exciting  miLsic  .  .  .  the  finest  expressions  of 
living  composers  the  world  over. 

"Splendid  sound”. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


"...  a  service  to  music  unoquolled". 

Christian  Science  Monitor 


"...  the  reproduction  is  o  model  of 
clarity".  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


"...  recording  and  porfermancos, 
excellent".  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

"...  quality  higher  than  critics 

dared  hope".  Time  Magazine 

In  addition  to  their  musical  brilliance  and 
technical  perfection.  First  Edition  Records 
give  you  the  satisfaction  of  establishing 
yourself  as  a  patron  of  today’s  finest  music. 
The  I.ouisville  Philharmonic  Society  is  a 
non-profit  organization  .  .  .  income  from 
record  sales  is  used  in  the  commissioning  of 
still  further  works. 


•  •  TRY  THEM— NO  OBLIGATION!  •  • 

LOUISVILLE  PIIII.HAKMOMC  SOCIETY 
Dept.  AA.  830  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville  3,  K7. 

Pleatte  enter  my  Bubhcription  for  First  Fditinn  Records 
(12^,  LP,  two  sides)  and  ship  me  the  current  release, 
at  the  subscription  price  of  $1.^8.  pfistage  prepaid. 

I  understand  that,  if  I  am  dissatisfied  in  any  way,  I 
may  cancel  this  subscription  within  30  days,  and  keep 
the  record,  without  cost.  Otherwise  you  may  continue 
to  send  me  future  releasen  (one  every  two  months,  at 
IL98  each)  until  I  cancel  my  subscription. 

I  also  understand  that  this  subscription  entitles 
me  to  buy  previous  issues,  if  I  wish  them,  at  |6.95 
each  instead  of  $7.95. 


Address. 


-State _ 


1957  Summer  Concert  Notes 

Worcester  Orchestra  (Mass.),  Harry  Levenson, 
Conductor,  played  a  series  of  six  open  air  con¬ 
certs  sponsored  by  the  following  industries: 
Wyman-Gordon  Co.,  Norton  Co.,  Heald  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Worcester  County  Trust  Co.,  Mor¬ 
gan  Construction  Co.,  and  State  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.  Attendance  ranged  from  3,0(X) 
to  4,000  for  each  concert. 

Louisville  Orchestra  under  its  own  con¬ 
ductor,  Robert  Whitney;  and  guest  conductors 
Izler  Solomon  and  Skitch  Henderson,  present¬ 
ed  three  “Pops”  concerts  during  the  first 
French  Lick  Musical  Festival,  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  Indiana.  The  Festival,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Corporation, 
was  considered  so  successful  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  a  1958  series  of  concerts. 

Plymouth  Symphony,  (Mich.),  and  the  De¬ 
troit  Little  Symphony,  both  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Wayne  Dunlap,  presented  three  sum¬ 
mer  concerts  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  Concerts 
Series  sponsored  by  the  Plymouth  Symphony 
Society.  A  refreshment  stand  was  operated  for 
benefit  of  the  Plymouth  Junior  Symphony. 
The  concerts  were  presented  at  the  Plymouth 
Colony  Farms  made  available  through  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pino. 

Honolulu  Symphony,  George  Barati,  Con¬ 
ductor,  presented  Honolulu’s  first  real  com¬ 
munity  wide  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  30  years.  Somehow,  little  note  has  been 
taken  of  The  Fourth  in  Hawaii  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  symbol  of  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
in  the  states — fireworks — usually  are  reserved 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  in  Hawaii.  The 
The  Honolulu  Symphony  decided  nothing 
could  be  more  apropos  in  celebrating  the 
Fourth  than  a  combination  of  music  and  fire¬ 
works  and  the  Americana  Concert  was  bom. 
All  the  fire  stations  on  the  Island  sold  tickets; 
the  ushers  wore  Texaco  firemen’s  hats;  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  contributed  the  printed  pro¬ 
grams  and  give-aways  before  the  concert;  the 
fireworks  display  was  “magnificent”  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  all  of  Honolulu,  and  4,000  people 
purchas^  tickets  and  attended  the  concert. 


Oberlin-ln-Salzburg 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  has  inaugurated  a  new  idea  in  music 
study.  Incoming  freshmen,  meeting  entrance 
requirements,  will  go  into  the  Core  Course,  a 
general  curriculum  for  all  new  students,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  early  establishment  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  fimdamentals  of  music  and  the 
development  of  individual  aptitudes.  After 
intensive,  individual  consultation  and  counsel 
the  student  will  enter  his  sophomore  year  with 
a  designated  major  emphasis  and  a  clear  plan 
for  his  future  training. 

The  third  year  the  student  will  attend  the 
world-famous  MOZARTEUM  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  the  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND 
PERFORMING  ARTS,  thereby  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a  well-kept  tradition  of  European 
study  in  the  atmosphere  that  fostered  the 
greater  portion  of  the  world’s  musical  herit¬ 
age.  He  will  gain  the  experience  of  another 
language  and  culture,  and  a  widening  of  mus¬ 
ical  knowledge.  For  his  senior  year  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  retium  to  Oberlin  for  the  completicm 
of  his  undergraduate  work  and  to  receive  his 
degree,  a  fully  accredited  Bachelor  of  Music 
with  specified  major,  testifying  to  a  composite, 
thorough  study  in  two  of  the  world’s  most 
distinguished  music  schools. 

The  inclusive  cost  of  the  program,  with  the 
year  in  Austria,  is  in  no  way  additional  to 
normal  undergraduate  costs.  Full  academic 
and  social  supervision  will  be  provided  by 
Oberlin  as  well  as  usual  health  and  dormitory 
services. 


IT'S  BEING  DONE  . . . 

Antioch  Community  Orchestra,  David  M. 
Epstein,  Conductor,  (Yellow  Springs,  Ohio), 
will  present  12  concerts  from  a  basic  reper¬ 
toire  of  three  programs  during  1957-58.  A  per¬ 
formance  of  each  of  the  programs  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  Antioch  College  campus,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three  additional  performances  of  the 
same  programs  in  each  of  three  separate  com¬ 
munities  in  the  area.  Nucleus  of  the  orches¬ 
tra  personnel  comes  from  qualified  students 
of  the  college  and  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Additional  musicians  are  imported  from 
the  ranks  of  professionals  in  nearby  cities. 

Boston  Symphony  Saturday  night  concerts 
will  be  broadcast  by  radio  station  WQXR 
(New  York)  this  season.  The  series  will  in¬ 
clude  all  the  orchestra’s  Saturday  night  con¬ 
certs  originating  in  Boston  and  will  be  heard 
from  8:30  to  about  10:30  P.  M.  starting  October 
5.  The  series  will  end  April  26,  1958.  WQXR 
will  bear  all  the  expenses  with  no  commercial 
sponsorship. 

Quoting  from  “The  Overture”,  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Orchestra’s  newssheet:  “To  enthrall  our 
orchestra  personnel  some  night  next  season 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Worcester  Or¬ 
chestral  Society  is  trying  to  get  up  a  scrub 
orchestra.  .  .  .  Knowlton  and  Moore  in  row 
over  tuba;  no  precussion  yet,  but  plenty  of 
repercussion.  This  will  be  a  disunion  orches¬ 
tra.” 

Paris  Orchestras 

Word  from  Paris  is  that  the  three  noted 
Paris  symphonies  continue  in  their  rivalry 
with  each  other.  The  Lamoureux,  the  Colonne 
and  the  Pasdeloup  orchestras  present  their 
concerts  the  same  day  (Sunday)  and  at  the 
same  hour  (5:45  P.  M.)  in  their  three  respec¬ 
tive  concert  halls.  As  a  result,  the  box  office 
take  for  each  suffers  greatly. 

Vancouver  Symphony  introduced  a  “new 
and  impressive”  arrangement  of  Canada’s  na¬ 
tional  song  “O  Canada”  in  a  CMicert  on  Oc¬ 
tober  7.  The  new  scoring  was  the  work  of 
the  orchestra’s  conductor  Irwin  Hoffman  and 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Vancouver 
Sun  “he  eliminated  the  whining  quality  that 
normally  prevails  when  this  music  is  played”. 

Wartburg  Community  Symphony,  Elmest 
Hagen,  Conductor,  (Waverly,  Iowa),  opened 
the  season  with  the  annual  “Symphony  of 
Fun”  consisting  of  a  children’s  concert  in  the 
afternoon,  followed  by  supper  served  by  the 
community’s  service  clubs  and  an  evening 
concert  for  adults.  The  day’s  activity  serves 
also  as  the  kick-off  for  the  annual  mainte¬ 
nance  fund  campaign. 

York  Symphony,  Pa.,  presented  as  speaker 
at  the  Ticket  Campaign  dinner  Ralph  Black, 
Manager  of  the  National  Symphony  and  vice- 
president  of  the  League. 
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Metropolitan  Orchestras — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ing  presentation  of  a  season  consisting  of 
several  weeks  of  concentrated  rehearsals  and 
concerts,  tours,  broadcasting,  recording,  etc. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  this  work  might  be 
carried  on  within  a  minimum  budget  of  $100,- 
000  annually.  As  costs  increased,  the  mini¬ 
mum  budget  for  the  major  orchestra  classi¬ 
fication  was  raised  to  $125,000.  Now,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  recent  action  taken  by  the  Major 
Symphony  Managers  Conference,  only  those 
orchestras  operating  on  annual  budgets  of 
$175,000  or  more  will  be  classified  as  “major 
orchestras”. 

The  League  is  establishing  special  services 
for  the  Metropolitan  Orchestras  including  the 
armual  compilation  of  financial  and  statistical 
data  to  be  circulated  within  this  group  of 
orchestras,  and  annual  conference  sessions  for 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Orchestras. 

League  statistics  on  orchestras  are  now 
based  on  the  following  classifications; 

Major  orchestras — -orchestras  operating  on  an¬ 
nual  budgets  of  $175,000  or  more. 

Metropolitan  orchestras — orchestras  operating 
on  annual  budgets  of  $100,0<X)  to  $175,000. 

Community  orchestras — orchestras  operating 
on  annual  budgets  up  to  $1(X),000. 

College  Orchestras — orchestras  staffed  entirely 
by  students  and  faculty  members  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Youth  orchestras — youth  orchestras  operating 
as  community  groups  separate  and  apart 
from  secondary  school  sponsorship. 


World  Music  Bonk — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  contemporary  music  of  their  own  country 
which  they  recommended  for  U.  S.  audiences. 
He  found  an  extensive  reciprocal  interest  in 
information  concerning  American  composi¬ 
tions  which  would  represent  significant  Amer¬ 
ican  contemporary  music. 

“We  were  all  asking  the  same  question  of 
each  other:  ‘We  want  to  know  the  music  of 
your  country  but  we  want  to  meet  you 
through  your  better  works.  How  can  we  know 
what  they  are  and  where  to  obtain  scores 
and  recordings  for  study  purposes?’  Then,  of 
course,  came  the  arduous  task  of  exchanging 
the  necessary  identifying  information  of 
names  and  addresses  of  publishers,  recording 
companies,  etc. 

“It  soon  became  obvious  that  these  ex¬ 
changes  could  be  made  very  easy  if  an  Ameri¬ 
can  conductor  could  simply  write  some  cen¬ 
tral  depository  in  the  United  States  asking 
that  there  be  sent  to  him  the  scores  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  tl\e  recommended  contemporary  Bel¬ 
gian  composers,  of  the  African  composers,  or 
of  the  Japanese  composers;  or  if  a  conductor 
in  Japan  could  call  a  depository  in  Japan  and 
ask  for  the  loan  of  the  deposits  of  the  French 
composers  or  the  American  composers. 

“We  decided  that  we  must  have  a  World 
Music  Bank,”  continued  Buketofl.  “We  can 
start  gradually — first  selecting  the  American 
works,  then  asking  a  few  other  countries  to 
participate  by  choosing  a  small  list  of  their 
finest  contemporary  writings.  Deposits  will  be 
exchanged  between  these  countries,  and  then 
between  others  as  the  participation  widens. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  planned  to  change  juries  and 


re-evaluate  the  list  every  year  or  two,  more 
composers  and  additional  works  will  be  added 
gradually  to  the  Music  Bank  deposits.” 

The  Music  Bank  plan  has  been  reviewed 
with  many  leading  critics,  composers  and 
conductors  in  several  countries.  Most  of  them 
feel  it  will  be  of  tremendous  help  in  en¬ 
couraging  international  performances  of  and 
interest  in  contemporary  music  of  all  par¬ 
ticipating  countries. 

Announcement  of  the  American  works  to  be 
selected  for  the  1957-58  World  Music  Bank 
deposits  will  be  made  soon. 


Music  Critics  Workshop  Report — 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
and  Olin  Downes;  Herbert  Elwell  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Alfred  Frankenstein 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Alexander 
Fried,  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Irving 
Kolodin  of  the  Saturday  Review;  Paul  Henry 
Lang  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John 
Rosenfield,  of  the  Dallas  Morning  New|^ 
Thomas  Sherman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
patch;  Virgil  Thomson  formerly  of  the  N^^ 
York  Heridd  Tribune;  Howard  Taubman  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

Copies  of  the  publication  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  League  affiliated  orchestras  and 
arts  councils  and  all  critics  having  attended 
the  workshops.  Additional  copies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  $1.00  each  from  the  League  office. 

Three  of  the  workshops  and  the  publication 
of  the  report  were  made  possible  through 
funds  made  available  to  the  League  from  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant. 
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Now  Available  In  Printed  Form! 


For  Symphonie  Orehesfro  (MODERN  CONCERT  SERIES  FOR  ORCHESTRA) 


GUn  GMlOi  SlIITG 


The  most  widely  acclaimed  American  work  of  the  present  era  .  .  . 
captures  the  very  beat  and  breadth  of  American  life  and  land. 


Composed  and  Scored  by 

FERDE  GROFE 


In  Five  Movements 


1.  SUNRISE  2.  PAINTED  DESERT  3.  ON  THE  TRAIL 
4.  SUNSET  5.  CLOUDBURST 


Total  Playing  Time  31  Minutes 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  ....  $40.00  FULL  SCORE  SEPARATELY  . 
SYMPHONIC  ORCHESTRA  with  FULL  SCORE  60.00  EXTRA  PARTS,  each 


THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  • 

So/e$  Agent  for  Robbins  Music  Corporation 


799  Seventh  Avenue 
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Orchestra  Manager's  Game 
Of  Musical  Chairs  Brings 
League  New  Staff  Members 

Orchestra  managers  periodically  indulge  in 
their  special  version  of  the  childhood  game  of 
musical  chairs.  This  time,  it  left  the  League 
staff  sadly  depleted. 

It  all  started  last  June  when  Alan  Watrous, 
former  manager  of  the  Wichita  Symphony, 
accepted  the  position  of  Manager  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Symphony.  The  Wichita  Symphony  per¬ 
suaded  the  League  office  to  give  up  staff 
member  Henry  Peltier,  an  experienced  or¬ 
chestra  manager,  by  insisting  that  the  Wichita 
Symphony  had  to  have  a  manager  in  order  to 
open  the  season. 

Immediately  following  that  blow,  Clinton 
Norton,  former  manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  accepted  the  position  of  Manager 
of  the  Columbus  Symphony.  The  Wichita 
^|lls  orchestra  turned  to  the  League  for  Mark 
^H^er,  member  of  the  League’s  PPP  Music 
^Wmmittee  staff  who  had  come  to  the  League 
for  management  training.  Mr.  Huber  departed 
for  Texas. 

Immediately  following  that  departure,  Mrs. 
Katherine  C.  Moore,  wonderfully  successful 
staff  administrator  for  the  League’s  work  on 
the  Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People 
Program  and  associate  editor  of  the  News¬ 
letter  was  called  back  to  her  school  p)osition 
in  Knoxville.  This  was  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  Mrs.  Janet  Trigaux,  one  of  the 
League’s  secretaries,  due  to  family  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

By  September  1,  all  things  considered  the 
simplest  procedure  seemed  to  be  for  the 
League  executive  secretary  and  her  remain¬ 
ing  assistants  to  quietly  continue  the  exodus, 
gently  close  the  office  door  and  retire  to 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  remembrances  of  past 
glories. 

League  members  clamoring  for  League  serv- 

«  justly  due  them  as  they  opened  their  new 
ons  quickly  killed  off  that  idea,  however; 
replacements  were  sought  and  new  train¬ 
ing  programs  undertaken. 

We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  our  new 
staff  members. 

Richard  L.  Brookbank  of  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Staff  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple-to-People  Program  of  which  the  Leeague 
is  the  administrative  agency.  Mr.  Brookbank 
succeeds  Mrs.  Katherine  Moore  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  in  this  position. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  League,  Mr.  Brook¬ 
bank  was  Manager  of  the  Office  of  Lectures 
and  Concerts  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  has  had  extensive  experience  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  private  agency  projects  abroad 
including  work  with  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  in  Casablanca,  Morocco  and 
Philippe ville;  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  Italy  and 
Czechoslovakia;  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Refugees  and  the  Institute  Ameri¬ 
cano  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Brookbank  received  his  BA  in  English 
languages  and  literature  from  the  University 
of  Washington  with  graduate  work  in  Ger¬ 
manic  languages  and  literature  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Munich.  His  knowledge  of  languages 
which  includes  German,  Italian,  French,  Span¬ 
ish,  Arabic  and  Slavic  languages  is  proving 
invaluable  to  the  Music  Committee. 

Richard  L.  Anshutz  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
came  to  the  League  just  as  final  arrangements 
were  being  completed  by  the  Music  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  first  American  tour  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Muenster  Choir  and  very  quickly 


League  Board  Members 
Attend  Western  Conference 


Left  to  right:  Haig  Yaghjian,  Conductor, 
Fresno  Philharmonic;  John  Awards,  League 
President  and  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony;  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasa¬ 
dena  Symphony  and  Supervising  Conductor 
for  the  League’s  Western  Workshop;  Walter 
Charles,  Conductor,  Abilene  Symphony;  Stan¬ 
ley  Cununings,  ^ard  Member,  Monterey 
County  Symphony. 

Also  attending  the  Western  Conference 
though  not  present  for  the  picture  were  Mrs. 
Albert  Olson,  Amherst  Symphony  and  Buf¬ 
falo  Philharmonic;  Alan  Watrous,  Manager, 
Dallas  Symphony;  Harold  Scott,  Conductor, 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony;  and  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  League  Executive  Secretary. 


found  himself  in  charge  of  transportation  and 
housing  for  the  50  young  German  singers.  Mr. 
Anshutz  is  accompanying  the  choir  on  its 
month  long  tour  of  colleges  and  universities 
located  in  the  East  and  as  far  into  the  middle 
west  as  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anshutz  received  his  degree  in  music 
last  June  from  Morningside  College  in  Sioux 
City.  He  was  assistant  conductor  of  the  Morn¬ 
ingside  College  Orchestra  and  tympanist-li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Sioux  City  Symphony.  Upon 
his  return  to  Charleston  at  ^e  completion  of 
the  choir  tour,  he  will  serve  as  tympanist  of 
the  Charleston  Symphony. 

Mrs.  Erica  Nellen,  an  experienced  secretary, 
former  head  of  the  second  violin  section  of 
the  Charleston  Symphony,  was  introduced  to 
League  work  by  preparing  for  mailing  many 
of  the  recent  mimeographed  announcements 
the  membership  has  been  receiving  from  the 
League  and  the  Music  Committee. 

ORDER  BLANK  For 
Summary  of  Music  Critics 
Workshops,  1953-56. 

Editor:  Miles  Kastendieck. 

Please  send  . copies  of  the  above 

publication  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  $ _ 

Name . . . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ 

Street 


City  State 

Mail  To 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Minneapolis  Symphony 
Completes  Mid  Eastern  Tour 

“Welcome  Home — Elspecially  Daddy”  was 
one  of  many  welcoming  signs  which  greeted 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  at  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  airport  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9.  This  very 
special  sign  was  waved  most  exuberantly  by 
Alix  Sokoloff,  9  year  old  daughter  of  Orchestra 
Manager,  Boris  Sokoloff. 

In  the  month  long  tour,  the  orchestra 
travelled  30,000  miles,  playing  20  concerts  in 
11  middle  eastern  cities  including  Athens, 
Damascus,  Teheran,  Karachi,  Lahore,  Bombay, 
Beirut,  A^nkara,  Istanbul,  Zagreb  and  ^1- 
grade.  The  tour  was  presented  under  the 
federal  government’s  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  administered  by  ANTA. 

The  picture  story  of  the  tour  includes  shots 
of  the  orchestra  playing  a  matinee  concert  in 
Tehran,  Iran,  on  a  stage  beautifully  car¬ 
peted  and  draped  with  oriental  rugs,  of  bassist 
Robert  Olson  and  cellist  Cynthia  Britt  inspect¬ 
ing  the  wares  of  a  Bombay  birdseller;  of 
Richard  Nass,  clarinetist,  playing  a  duet  with 
a  snake  charmer  in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  The 
snake  (a  cobra)  apparently  preferred  the 
clarinet  and  demonstrated  its  appreciation  by 
coiling  itself  around  Nass’  neck  during  the 
duet. 

Symphony  Women's 
Association  Notes 

Jackson  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Mich.,  is  launching  a  series  of  musical  lec¬ 
tures  by  Dr.  Glen  McGeoch  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  October  16.  His  general  subject 
will  be  “Understanding  Music”.  Future  lec¬ 
ture  dates  are  November  20,  February  12  and 
April  16. 

Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Association, 
Ohio,  had  a  Coffee  Hour,  October  23.  Mr. 
Jackson  Wiley  told  about  “The  Piano  and  a 
French  Prodigy”  a  propos  of  the  forthcoming 
concert  at  which  Philippe  Entremont  was 
guest  soloist. 

Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Auxiliary  opened 
the  1957-58  season  with  a  membership  tea, 
October  10.  The  next  general  meeting  is  on 
November  5  with  program  notes  by  Joseph 
Hawthorne. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  Women’s  Association 
and  the  Jimior  League  sponsored  a  fashion 
show  and  luncheon,  October  2.  On  October  11, 
a  Membership  Tea  was  given  honoring  new 
members.  The  opening  of  the  Philharmonic’s 
tenth  anniversary  season  was  celebrated  with 
an  after-concert  reception,  October  14,  at  the 
Country  Club. 

Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
had  its  first  concert  preview  of  the  season, 
October  25.  Mr.  James  Robertson  spoke  on 
the  musia  to  be  presented  at  the  October  con¬ 
certs.  The  Viennese  Ball  will  be  held  Novem¬ 
ber  8. 


Hear  Ye!  Hear  Ye! 

Devotees  to  the  Arts  Covmcils,  Symphony 
Women’s  Associations  and  concert  calendar — 
you  will  find  these  favorite  columns  among 
the  missing  in  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter. 
Lack  of  space  forbade  their  appearance  but 
we  promise  to  bring  you  up-to-date  in  the 
next  issue. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
deviation  we  are  going  to  make  from  former 
tradition.  The  concert  calendar  for  the  entire 
year  will  be  published  as  a  supplementary 
section  with  the  next  issue  of  the  Newsletter 
and  we  urge  all  orchestras  who  have  not  as 
yet  sent  in  their  concert  schedules  for  the 
1957-58  season  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  if 
they  wish  to  have  them  included  in  this  listing. 
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Large  and  Intermediat'e 
Budget  Orchestras 

FRESNO  PHILHARMONIC.  Report  made  by 
Mrs.  K.  F.  Sharp,  Board  Member. 

The  orchestra  has  completed  its  third  sea¬ 
son,  operates  on  an  annual  budget  of  $20,000. 
Personnel  totals  between  85  and  90  musicians. 
The  orchestra  has  no  manager  and  the  admin¬ 
istrative  work  is  handled  by  the  board  of  15 
members. 

The  subscription  season  consists  of  four 
concerts.  Two  youth  concerts,  a  “Pops”  con¬ 
cert,  and  two  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
concerts  also  were  presented  during  1956-57. 
One  modern  work  is  featured  on  each  pro¬ 
gram.  Average  attendance  at  subscription 
concerts  is  1,200. 

Educational  work  during  1956-57  in  addition 
to  the  childrens  concerts  included  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  youth  orchestra,  presentation  of 
Concert  Previews,  a  three  day  workshop 
presented  by  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor  of 
the  Pasadena  Symphony,  for  the  orchestra  and 
conductor  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  and 
the  scholarship  program. 

The  scholarship  plan  has  proven  very  help¬ 
ful  in  developing  and  obtaining  personnel. 
The  orchestra  offers  scholarships  totalling 
$1,000  a  year  to  string  players  in  the  orchestra 
including  four  scholarships  of  $200  each  at 
Fresno  College  and  two  scholarships  of  $100 
each  at  Redley  College.  Recipients  of  the 
scholarships  also  receive  orchestra  playing 
fees  of  approximately  $150  per  year. 

The  orchestra’s  Women’s  League  is  very 
active,  takes  full  charge  of  the  ticket  cam¬ 
paign,  and  presented  a  Symphony  League  Ball 
which  netted  $1,500  profit. 

The  Fresno  Philharmonic  reported  success 
with  several  plans  picked  up  through  discus¬ 
sions  and  reports  heard  at  previous  League 
Western  Corderences  including  highly  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  the  charge  account  plan  for  sale 
of  tickets,  use  of  place  mats  advertising  the 
orchestra  in  local  restaurants  and  hotels 
during  the  ticket  sale  campaign  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  kit  of  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony. 

LONG  BEACH  PHILHARMONIC.  Report 
made  by  Mrs.  Howard  Coy,  Board 
Member. 

The  orchestra  is  24  years  old,  operates  on 
an  annual  budget  of  $16,000,  and  presents  from 
four  to  seven  concerts  annually.  One  annual 
Children’s  concert  is  underwritten  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Long  Beach.  One  third  of 
the  personnel  receives  playing  fees.  Of  the 
$16,000  budget,  $5,000  is  received  in  a  grant 
from  the  county,  $2,500  from  a  city  grant  and 
$1,500  from  a  newspaper  contribution. 

PASADENA  SYMPHONY.  Report  made  by 
Mrs.  William  Young,  Manager. 

The  Pasadena  Symphony  is  thirty  years  old 
and  continues  to  place  its  emphasis  on  its 
service  as  a  training  ground  for  fine,  young 
professional  musicians.  During  1956-57  it 
presented  as  soloists  two  yoimg  artists  having 
already  received  some  recognition,  six  un¬ 
known  artists,  and  other  young  people  as 
soloists  in  oratorios.  Four  members  of  the 
1956-57  orchestra  personnel  have  signed  con¬ 
tracts  with  major  orchestras  for  the  coming 
season  and  several  others  have  won  awards 
and  scholarships. 

The  Pasadena  Symphony  in  the  past  year 
greatly  extended  its  contacts  with  the  schools 
of  the  area.  The  Music  Coordinator  of  the 
Public  Schools  is  now  a  member  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  board.  Representatives  of  the  Pasa¬ 
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dena  Symphony  are  attending  concerts  given 
by  school  groups.  Pasadena  Symphony  re¬ 
hearsals  are  attended  by  elementary  school 
music  classes.  The  schools  are  requesting  the 
Pasadena  Symphony  quartet  and  quintet  for 
school  concerts  and  the  Symphony  presented 
a  concert  for  the  regional  meeting  of  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference. 

The  orchestra  has  long  used  an  extensive 
coaching  plan  which  is  felt  to  be  a  vital  help 
in  enabling  the  orchestra  to  maintain  very 
high  performance  standards.  The  plan  is  made 
possible  through  cooperation  with  the  adult 
education  program.  Coaches  are  used  for 
string,  woodwind  and  brass  sections. 

Those  coaches  receiving  fees  from  adult 
education  funds  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5.00 
per  hour.  Those  coaches  paid  by  the  orchestra 
receive  from  $30  to  $40  per  month.  The 
string  coach  (violin,  viola  and  cello)  does 
not  play  in  the  orchestra  in  order  to  be  free 
to  observe  the  sections  during  rehearsals  and 
give  needed  help  on  bowings,  fingerings,  etc. 
The  bass  coach  is  the  first  bassist  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  One  brass  coach  handles  all  the 
brasses. 

If  one  section  is  having  difficulty  with  a 
particular  passage  during  the  orchestra  re¬ 
hearsal,  the  coach  may  take  that  section  to 
another  room  in  the  building  for  a  bit  of  spot 
rehearsing  right  then.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  coaches  are  responsible  for  special  work 
with  the  less  advanced  players.  Seating 
within  the  orchestra  is  arranged  by  the 
coaches  with  approval  by  the  conductor. 

Financially,  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  There  is  increased  support  from 
industry  and  more  money  was  raised  in  the 
concerted  membership  drive. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
during  the  season  was  the  formation  of  the 
Pasadena  Symphony  Women’s  Committee. 

Within  the  entire  1956-57  season,  ten  con¬ 
certs  were  presented  to  a  total  audience  of 
28,000  people. 

SACRAMENTO  PHILHARMONIC.  Report 
made  by  Fritz  Berens,  Conductor. 

The  orchestra  engaged  its  first  full  time 
manager,  Mrs.  Ruth  Arcand,  during  1956-57 
and  as  a  result  has  been  involved  in  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  its  administrative 
work.  The  five  subscription  concerts  included 
one  with  the  Philharmonic  Chorus.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  family  concert,  one  concert-in-the- 
round  and  one  school  concert  were  presented 
during  the  season.  The  1957-58  season  will 
open  with  a  “Pops”  concert. 

The  orchestra  feels  a  most  significant  step 
was  taken  during  the  year  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  youth  orchestra  known  as  the 
Northern  California  Junior  Philharmonic. 
Personnel  totalled  70  young  musicians  by  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  youth  program  origin¬ 
ally  was  opposed  by  the  public  school  system 
but  after  observing  its  operations  during  the 
year,  the  school  system  now  is  convinced  that 
the  youth  program  is  not  competitive  with  the 
school  music  program  and  that  the  schools, 
the  orchestra  and  the  youngsters  will  be  well 
served  through  the  new  opportunities  made 
available  through  the  youth  orchestra.  A 
parents  organization  has  been  developed  to 
help  with  the  financing  of  the  youth  group. 

The  youth  orchestra  rehearses  Saturdays. 
A  coaching  plan  and  sectional  training  are 
used.  Each  member  of  the  orchestra  pays 
annual  dues  of  $7.50.  Ages  range  from  14  to 
junior  college  age.  The  youth  orchestra  played 
one  concert  during  the  season  and  hopes  to 
play  several  next  season. 


Membership  of  the  Sacramento  Philhar¬ 
monic  Women’s  Committee  has  grown  to  300 
this  season,  and  the  Committee  raised  a  total 
of  $7,000  for  the  orchestra’s  maintenance. 

SAN  DIEGO  SYMPHONY.  Report  made  by 
Ander  Haas,  Manager. 

The  San  Diego  Symphony  is  in  its  30th  year 
and  operates  on  an  annual  budget  of  $85,- 
000.00.  The  summer  season  is  the  orchestra’s 
main  season.  A  series  of  seven  outdoor  con¬ 
certs  is  presented  in  Balboa  Park  and  a 
smaller  series  of  “inside  concerts”  is  given 
during  the  summer.  The  winter  season  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  chamber  music,  concerts  and  a 
series  of  four  childrens  concerts.  The  chil¬ 
drens  series  price  is  $1.00  and  the  2400  avail¬ 
able  season  tickets  were  sold  immediately. 

Robert  Shaw,  Conductor  of  the  orchestra 
and  a  native  son  of  San  Diego,  has  established 
a  summer  workshop  in  choral  art  at 
Diego  College  including  a  small  chorus^^ 
125  and  the  large  chorus  of  300.  The  work 
of  these  groups  is  integrated  with  the  orches¬ 
tra  whose  summer  season  always  includes 
major  orchestral -choral  works. 

The  orchestra’s  income  is  divided  about 
evenly  between  ticket  sales,  and  contributions 
from  individuals,  city  and  county  grants  and 
funds  raised  by  the  women’s  committee. 

The  board  consists  of  60  members.  Its 
executive  committee  meets  weekly  during 
the  summer  and  every  other  week  during  the 
winter. 

The  orchestra  faces  certain  problems  in 
community  support  and  enjoys  certain 
strengths  unique  to  that  area.  The  huge 
military  bases  in  San  Diego  account  for  a 
large  turnover  in  the  population.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  excellent  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  San  Diego  industry  which  has 
located  in  the  area  because  of  the  military 
bases,  and  San  Diego  is  a  very  popular  loca¬ 
tion  for  persons  in  retirement. 


Yauth  Orchestras 

PORTLAND  JUNIOR  SYMPHONY,  Oregon. 
Report  made  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Walker, 
Executive  Secretary. 

The  orchestra  is  in  its  34th  year,  operates 
on  an  annual  budget  of  $29,000.00  and  sponsors 
the  youth  orchestra,  a  training  orchestra  and 
chamber  music  groups.  Youngsters  may  come 
into  the  organization  at  any  age  providing 
they  meet  the  musical  qualifications.  The 
upper  age  limit  is  21  years.  Full  orchestra 
rehearsals  are  held  three  evenings  a  week 
from  6  to  8:30  P.  M.,  and  sectional  rehearsals 
are  held  on  Saturdays. 

Financing  comes  mainly  from  contributions 
with  some  support  from  industry.  The  city 
auditorium  is  made  available  at  no  cost  and 
free  rehearsal  space  is  given  by  the  public 
schools. 

The  orchestra  has  developed  a  broad  based 
scholarship  program  including  scholarships 
for  local  study,  two  annual  scholarships  at 
Interlochen,  six  annual  scholarships  at  the 
Musical  Academy  of  the  West,  and  one  annual 
scholarship  at  Tanglewood.  The  costs  of  the 
Tanglewo<)d  Scholarship  are  shared  with 
Tanglewood  which  underwrites  the  costs  one 
year,  and  the  orchestra  meets  the  costs  the 
next  year. 

The  local  scholarship  program  has  been 
operating  for  28  years.  One  third  of  the 
orchestra  members  receive  either  full  or  half 
scholarships  covering  cost  of  private  lessons 
with  the  teachers  of  their  choice.  The  amount 
of  the  scholarship  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  time  the  student  has  played  with  the 
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orchestra  and  the  current  personnel  needs  of 
the  orchestra.  Costs  of  this  program  total 
$2,000  to  $2,500  per  year. 

The  Junior  Symphony  presents  three  con¬ 
certs  a  year  in  November,  February  and  April. 
A  condensed  version  of  the  concert  is  given 
for  children  the  morning  of  the  concert,  and 
the  concerts  are  repeated  in  nearby  cities.  One 
concert  of  contemporary  music  was  presented 
in  1956-57  with  the  aid  of  the  Music  Perform¬ 
ance  Trust  Fund  last  season.  The  orchestra 
members  all  contributed  the  fees  paid  them 
through  the  Trust  Fund  to  the  orchestra’s 
scholarship  fund. 

Excellent  relationships  have  been  main¬ 
tained  with  the  Portland  Symphony  and  the 
musicians  union.  Although  nearly  1/3  of  the 
orchestra  members  remain  in  the  music  pro¬ 
fession  as  adults,  many  of  them  going  into  the 
^rtland  Symphony,  the  Junior  Symphony  is 
organized  just  for  the  purpose  of  training 
Sung  people  for  professional  music. 

Any  professional  musician  who  works  with 
the  Junior  Orchestra  in  any  capacity  is  paid 
for  his  services  at  professional  rates.  This 
policy  has  proven  to  be  very  helpful  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Portland  Symphony  many  of 
whom  augment  their  playing  salaries  through 
private  teaching  and  coaching. 

In  1956-57,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made 
a  grant  of  $10,000  to  the  orchestra  to  enable 
it  to  commission  works  for  jimior  orchestra 
groups.  The  grant  covers  costs  of  the  com¬ 
posers’  commissions,  reproduction  of  parts 
and  recording  for  each  of  the  works.  Six  com¬ 
missions  of  $1,000  each  will  be  offered  and  it 
is  hoped  the  music  will  be  of  sufficient  signi¬ 
ficance  to  be  of  interest  to  all  orchestras — 
adult  and  youth  groups.  The  following  jury 
has  been  selected  to  advise  on  choice  of 
composers  to  receive  the  commissions:  Alfred 
Frankenstein,  Music  Critic,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Isaac  Stern,  concert  violinist; 
^^eodore  Bloomfield,  Conductor,  Portland 
^Amphony;  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  writer;  James 
^PBssett  of  CBS;  Thor  Johnson,  Conductor, 
Cincinnati  Symphony. 

YOUTH  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST,  Seattle.  Report  made  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Schmitt,  President. 

The  orchestra  organization  sponsors  two 
orchestras — The  Youth  Symphony  and  a  Little 
Symphony  which  serves  as  a  training  orches¬ 
tra  for  the  more  advanced  youth  group,  each 
having  its  own  paid  conductor.  The  orchestra 
has  presented  a  total  of  49  school  concerts  and 
131  public  concerts  in  its  15  years  of  existence. 

Chamber  music  groups  are  developed  with¬ 
in  both  of  the  orchestras,  and  solo  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  offered  to  young  people  from  outside 
the  area  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  qualifying  for  solo  spots. 

A  mothers  club  was  organized  in  1956  to 
aid  in  the  support  and  promotion  of  the 
orchestra. 

The  Youth  Orchestra  has  successfully  oper¬ 
ated  a  summer  camp  for  several  years.  The 
orchestra  rents  facilities  and  receives  help  in 
financing  through  gifts  of  food  from  grocery 
merchants  and  food  distributors  and  govern¬ 
ment  surplus  food  supplies.  Persons  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Youth  Orchestra  serve  as 
counsellors.  A  ballet  group  is  being  added 
to  the  camp  this  season. 

This  season,  in  addition  to  the  full  program 
for  the  resident  campers,  the  assocjation  will 
offer  a  day  camp  program  for  young  people 
living  in  the  camp  area  and  a  weekend  pro¬ 
gram  for  youngsters  not  able  to  attend  for  a 
longer  period.  Camp  rates  are  $70.00  per 
week. 


Small  Budget*  Orchestras 

ANAHEIM  SYMPHONY.  Report  made  by 
C.  W.  Neff,  Manager. 

The  Anaheim  Symphony  is  just  one  year 
old,  operated  on  a  $2,000  budget  in  1956-57, 
presented  one  adult  concert  and  one  youth 
concert — both  free.  Financial  support  comes 
from  contributions,  program  advertising  and 
some  help  from  the  city  in  the  form  of  needed 
services  including  secretarial  help.  The  or¬ 
chestra  reported  receiving  valuable  help  in  its 
initial  organization  work  from  the  League. 

MONTEREY  COUNTY  SYMPHONY.  Report 
made  by  Stanley  Cummings,  Board  Mem¬ 
ber. 

The  orchestra  is  11  years  old,  and  the 
1956-57  budget  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  orchestra.  Five  concerts  were  given  in 
each  of  three  communities — Carmel,  Pacific 
Grove  and  Salinas. 

Children’s  concert  were  presented  in  five 
communities.  In  previous  years,  the  Child¬ 
ren’s  concerts  were  presented  in  the  schools. 
This  season  the  concerts  were  played  on 
Saturday.  The  concerts  are  financed  in  part 
by  the  County. 

A  Symphony  Women’s  Guild  was  formed  as 
the  result  of  the  orchestra’s  contacts  with  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  SYMPHONY. 
Report  made  by  James  Swift,  Conductor. 

The  orchestra  operates  on  an  annual  budget 
of  less  than  $5,000.  No  admission  is  charged 
for  the  concerts.  Support  comes  from  people 
holding  membership  in  the  association,  and 
program  advertising.  Work  has  been  started 
on  obtaining  financial  aid  from  industry. 

Mr.  Swift  commented  on  the  marked  prog¬ 
ress  artistically  during  1956-57  and  gave  con¬ 
siderable  credit  for  it  to  the  study  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  in  the  first  conductors  work¬ 
shop  presented  under  Dr.  Lert’s  supervision 
by  the  League  at  Asilomar  last  summer.  He 
stated  that  the  increased  number  of  ptersons 
wishing  to  play  in  the  orchestra  made  pos¬ 
sible  more  selectivity  in  personnel.  From  40 
to  45%  of  the  personnel  has  a  professional 
music  background  as  compared  to  30  to  35% 
the  previous  year.  As  a  result,  the  orchestra 
is  able  to  play  better  music  now  than  it  could 
a  year  ago,  and  it  was  possible  this  year  to 
include  more  contemporary  music.  Six  con¬ 
certs  were  presented  in  1956-57  as  compared 
to  five  the  preceding  year.  Each  concert  is 
given  in  a  different  community  within  the 
valley  with  a  different  stage  crew,  different 
audience,  etc. 

The  orchestra  operates  as  a  part  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  school  program  though  it  has  no  other 
tieup  with  schools.  As  yet,  it  has  not  pre¬ 
sented  children’s  concerts,  but  one  of  the 
regular  concerts  is  planned  especially  for 
young  people. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  orchestra 
constantly  opening  up  additional  opportunities 
for  community  people  to  participate  in  music 
making.  In  presenting  Elijah,  four  adult  edu¬ 
cation  choirs  were  used  to  form  the  chorus. 
Two  “sets”  of  soloists  were  used — a  different 
cast  for  each  of  two  performances — simply  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  solo  opportunities  to 
more  people.  In  presenting  the  Messiah  the 
chorus  was  formed  from  church  choirs. 

During  the  1956-57  season  a  performing 
artists  group  was  organized  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  orchestra  for  the  following 
purposes:  to  provide  a  reservoir  of  talent  for 
community  programs  of  various  kinds;  to  in¬ 


crease  performance  opportunities  for  local 
talent;  to  advertise  the  orchestra. 

Organizationally,  the  orchestra  was  strength¬ 
ened  during  the  season.  The  board  was  in¬ 
creased  to  29  members,  and  the  functions  of 
the  officers  and  committees  have  been  studied 
and  defined.  As  a  result,  promotion  has  been 
improved  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
radio  and  TV  publicity.  Attendance  increased 
this  season  with  a  total  attendance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  for  the  six  concerts. 

SAN  GABRIEL  VALLEY  SYMPHONY.  Re¬ 
port  made  by  William  Groen,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  orchestra  was  founded  by  Harold  Scott, 
Conductor,  29  years  ago.  It  draws  personnel 
from  several  small  cities  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley,  and  is  financed  from  a  combination  of 
contributions  from  patrons,  an  allocation  from 
Los  Angeles  County  and  some  funds  from  the 
adult  education  program  of  the  cities  of 
Arcadia  and  Monrovia. 

Within  the  1956-57  season,  the  orchestra 
played  six  regular  concerts,  two  out  of  town 
concerts,  one  performance  with  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Light  Opera  Association,  and 
participated  with  the  schools  in  presenting  a 
children’s  opera  titled  “Woodland  Fantasy”. 

During  the  season  a  managerial  program 
was  launched  on  a  part  time  basis,  and  the 
orchestra  sponsored  a  Young  Artists  competi¬ 
tion  presenting  the  winners  as  soloists  in  one 
of  the  subscription  concerts. 

SEA’TTLE  WOMEN’S  SYMPHONY.  Report 
made  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Welke,  Conductor. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  45  women  players, 
and  with  disarming  frankness  Mrs.  Welke,  a 
clarinetist  in  the  Seattle  Symphony,  stated 
she  had  organized  the  Women’s  Symphony 
so  she  might  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct. 
The  orchestra  presents  one  or  two  concerts  a 
>6ar  consisting  of  music  for  small  orchestra 
which  is  not  performed  by  the  Seattle  Sym¬ 
phony.  The  orchestra  has  sponsored  a  com¬ 
missioning  program  and  Mrs.  Welke  feels 
there  are  many  advantages  in  working  with  a 
local  composer.  The  local  composer  knows  the 
capabilities  of  the  orchestra,  the  audience  for 
which  it  plays  and  can  be  on  hand  during  the 
rehearsals  of  his  music. 

SHASTA  SY.MPHONY.  Report  made  by  Phil¬ 
lip  Stubblefield,  Conductor. 

The  Shasta  Symphony  is  reported  to  have 
no  problems  with  money.  The  orchestra  has 
no  money!  There  is  no  annual  budget.  The 
conductor  receives  $55.00  per  month  from  the 
recreation  department.  The  adult  education 
department  provides  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  playing  personnel  contributes  time  and 
talent.  'The  manager  contributes  his  services. 

The  1956-57  season  was  the  best  to  date 
artistically.  The  highlight  of  the  concerts  was 
the  performance  of  the  Grieg  Piano  Concerto 
— “a  big  thing  for  our  orchestra  and  com- 
mvmity”.  Due  to  the  isolation  of  the  com- 
mvmity,  finding  and  developing  sufficient  per¬ 
sonnel  to  enable  the  orchestra  to  play  the 
larger  symphonic  works  is  a  grave  problem 
and  it  has  taken  several  years  to  be  able  to 
attempt  the  concerto 

Admission  is  charged  for  the  concerts  but 
the  proceeds  are  placed  in  a  scholarship  fund 
which  is  used  for  scholarships  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  playing  in  the  area.  The  orchestra 
played  its  first  children’s  concert  this  year. 
More  adults  attended  than  children  and  pro¬ 
claimed  it  the  best  concert  of  the  season  be¬ 
cause  “they  could  imderstand  it”. 
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Sea  Serpent  Band.  Members  of  the  Orchestra  s  horn  and  trom 
bone  sections  double  on  seaweed. 


Ward  Listens  to  Ward’s  Music.  Left:  Byron  Miller,  Conductor, 
Eugene  Junior  Symphony.  Center:  Dr.  Richard  Lert.  Right:  Com¬ 
poser  Robert  Ward. 


Workshop  for  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians 


The  League’s  two  week  workshop  at  Asilomar  presented  for  conductors, 
musicians  and  composers  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor 
of  the  Pasadena  Symphony,  assisted  by  Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  Conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  and  Paul  Creston,  Supervising  Composer,  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  League  study  programs  undertaken  to  date.  Ninety  orchestra  musi¬ 
cians,  fourteen  conductors,  six  composers  and  several  soloists  comprised  the 
artistic  personnel.  About  half  of  the  conductors  doubled  as  musicians  in  the  orchestra. 
Robert  Kelly,  one  of  the  composers,  coudn’t  resist  the  orchestra  and  finally  joined  its  ranks 
as  a  violist  and/or  violinist  depending  on  what  instrument  could  be  borrowed  at  a  given 
rehearsal.  Some  of  the  League’s  board  members  and  the  executive  secretary  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ranks  (back  stand)  of  the  second  fiddle  section. 


The  1957  Workshop  introduced  a  new  and 
vital  unit  of  work — that  of  the  composers.  Six 
composers  participated  in  the  Workshop  in¬ 
cluding  Paul  Creston  and  Robert  Ward  from 
New  York,  William  Grant  Still  from  Los 
Angeles,  David  Ward-Steinman  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida,  Robert  Kelly  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Gerald  Kechley 
from  the  University  of  Washington. 

As  the  music  of  each  composer  was  re¬ 
hearsed,  the  conductor  working  with  the 
orchestra  found  a  composer  at  his  left  elbow 
guiding  him  on  how  the  music  should  sound, 
and  Dr.  Lert  at  his  right  elbow  telling  him 
how  to  get  the  results  the  composer  wanted 
(or  thought  he  wanted).  As  one  conductor 
remarked — ‘Too  bad  you  didn’t  think  of 
inviting  Beethoven.  There  are  some  things  I’d 
like  to  ask  him  now  that  I’m  straightened  out 
on  Ward  and  Creston.” 

Twenty -five  rehearsals  of  two  and  one -half 
to  three  hours  each  were  held  in  the  two  week 
period.  Each  conductor  had  extensive  re¬ 
hearsal  time  for  works  from  both  the  standard 
and  contemporary  repertoires  under  the  con¬ 
stant  guidance  and  supervision  of  Dr.  Lert, 
with  opportunity  to  consult  composers,  musi¬ 
cians  and  conductors  between  rehearsals. 

Likewise,  the  musicians  could  consult  with 
the  composers  —  and  did.  The  composers 
learned  about  conducting;  the  musicians 
learned  about  conductors,  conducting  and 
composing;  the  conductors  learned  about 
everything;  and  everyone  learned  about 
music. 

Some  of  the  composers  re-wrote  various 
passages  of  their  music.  Commented  one  of 
the  composers,  “This  is  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  had  ample  rehearsal  time  to  experiment 


with  a  score  of  mine  without  any  worry  of 
performance  pressure.  My  piece  which  the 
orchestra  rehearsed  had  been  performed  four 
times  last  year  before  the  Workshop,  but 
there  had  never  been  any  time  to  experiment 
with  the  choirs  or  the  orchestration,  with  the 
result  that  I  had  no  clear-cut  idea  of  the  real 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  the  orchestration. 
This  had  also  been  the  case  with  the  other 
orchestral  scores  of  mine,  performance  pres¬ 
sure  have  always  necessitated  a  glossing  over 
of  the  rough  spots.  Now,  I  am  at  work  on  a 
revision  of  the  work  studied  at  Asilomar, 
based  entirely  upon  experience  gained  during 
the  Workshop.  Needless  to  say,  these  experi¬ 
ences  will  influence  all  my  future  orchestral 
scores,  and  for  that  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  League.” 

Although  the  Workshop  orchestra  was  com¬ 
posed  in  large  measure  of  musicians  having 
professional  musical  background  and  experi¬ 
ence,  another  composer  obtained  his  first  real 
understanding  of  the  caliber  of  work  possible 
in  community  orchestras  through  his  new 
acquaintances  among  the  Workshop  con¬ 
ductors  and  musicians,  and  vowed  he  would 
now  compose  some  works  which  would  make 
full  use  of  the  strengths  of  such  orchestras 
meantime  taking  into  account  certain  basic 
limitations  in  their  virtuosity. 

The  orchestra  quickly  developed  into  a  fine 
ensemble — so  fine,  in  fact,  that  news  of  its 
excellence  seeped  into  the  Monterey  Penin¬ 
sula  area.  No  concerts  were  scheduled  for  the 
entire  two  weeks,  but  as  the  Workshop  pro¬ 
gressed  more  and  more  visitors  dropped  in  to 
hear  the  orchestra,  until  the  full  capacity  of 
the  balcony  space  reserved  for  visitors  was 
occasionally  over-taxed.  “You  people  are 


selfish”,  complained  one  visitor.  “Why  are 
you  hoarding  this  wonderful  music  for  your¬ 
selves?  These  rehearsals  should  be  opened 
to  the  public  or  you  should  at  least  be  giving 
a  few  concerts  so  all  of  us  who  love  music 
in  this  area  could  come.” 

“Thank  you,  and  perhaps  next  year  •  *  *” 
was  the  answer. 

It’s  difiicult  to  obtain  a  coherent  evaluation 
or  description  of  those  two  weeks  because, 
when  asked,  practically  any  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  just  breathes  deeply,  smiles  mysterious¬ 
ly  and  says  “It  was  wonderful!” — and  so  it 
was. 

The  workshops  at  Asilomar  have  to  be  lived 
to  be  believed — the  opportunity  to  completely 
immerse  yourself  in  the  emotional  beauty  of 
great  music,  and  the  physical  beauty  of  the 


Composers  Creston  and  Ward  Listen  to 
Creston’s  Music.  Left:  Paul  Creston.  Right: 
Robert  Ward. 
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Presented  at  Asitomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  California 


Monterey  Peninsula  with  no  concern  for  the 
outside  world;  the  opportunity  to  live  among 
fellow  musicians;  the  rare  chance  to  be 
guided,  cajoled,  instructed,  inspired  and 
prodded  by  Dr.  Lert  with  his  intuitive  under¬ 
standing  of  potentials  for  artistic  excellence 
balanced  by  practical  knowledge  of  inherent 
human  limitations  of  both  professional  and 
not-so  professional  musicians; — add  to  these 
experiences  the  wonderful  sea  air,  the  con¬ 
stant  pounding  of  the  surf,  the  excellent  food 
and  a  little  time  for  recreation  and  relaxation 
— and  it’s  no  wonder  that  the  League’s  sum¬ 
mer  workshops  at  Asilomar  take  on  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  ecstasy  for  all  concerned. 

Conductors  find  in  these  workshops  inspira¬ 
tion,  wonderful  technical  training  and  musical 
knowledge. 

(Continued  on  Page  11) 


Steady  -  -  -  -  !  Left:  Dr.  Richard  Lert, 
I  Workshop  Supervising  Conductor.  Right: 
I  Walter  Charles,  Conductor,  Abilene  Sym¬ 
phony. 


Workshop  Mechanics 

Repertoire 

Prior  to  the  Workshop,  the  repertoire  list¬ 
ing  was  sent  to  the  conductors  and  musicians. 
The  repertoire  included  14  symphonies,  9 
overtures,  13  “pieces,”  8  concertos  and  8  works 
written  by  the  composers  attending  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Each  conductor  was  ask^  to  select 
from  this  repertoire  the  works  he  wished  to 
conduct.  Based  on  these  stated  preferences, 
specific  conducting  assignments  were  made 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Workshop. 

Dr.  Emo  Daniel  was  in  charge  of  scheduling 
the  works  to  be  studied  at  each  rehearsal,  of 
helping  balance  a  conductor’s  repertoire 
choices  and  rehearsal  assignments  between 
standard  and  contemporary  music,  various 
styles  and  moods  of  music.  Schedules  of  the 
works  to  be  studied  at  each  rehearsal  were 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  musicians, 
composers  and  conductors  from  one  to  three 
days  prior  to  the  rehearsals. 

Composers 

Composers  were  asked  to  confer  with  each 
conductor  before  he  rehearsed  the  composer's 
work,  giving  help  needed  and  requested  on 
interpretation,  special  problems  in  the  music, 
etc. 

Music  Library 

The  Music  Librarian’s  task  was  a  huge  one. 
Folders  had  to  be  changed  for  each  rehearsal. 
Kermit  Peters,  oboist  of  the  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  assist(^  by  Richard  Anshutz,  tym¬ 
panist  and  librarian  of  the  Sioux  City  Sym¬ 
phony,  handled  the  library  work  with  utterly 
amazing  efficiency  and  accuracy.  They  en¬ 
deared  themselves  to  musicians  and  conduc¬ 
tors  alike  who  frequently  commented  that  not 
once  did  the  librarian  or  his  assistant  appear 
irritated  when  someone  wanted  some  special 
service  or  dispensation. 

“Imagine — a  music  librarian  who  not  only 
likes  but  trusts  musicians!” 

The  music  was  invariably  ready  when 
needed;  there  was  absolutely  no  confusion 
and  not  a  single  part  was  lost. 

The  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Free  Library  loaned  most  of  the  music 
to  the  League  for  the  Workshop,  and  the 
League  had  the  added  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
The^ore  Seder,  Curator  of  the  Fleisher  Col¬ 
lection,  for  several  days  during  the  Workshop. 


Group  Conferences 

Although  the  regular  schedules  called  for 
two  rehearsals  daily  (morning,  afternoon  or 
evening)  conferences  and  group  sessions  were 
frequently  scheduled  in  addition  to  these  re¬ 
hearsals.  Conductors  met  with  composers  in 
two  or  three  sessions;  conductors  met  with  Dr. 
Lert  for  group  discussion  of  conducting  prob¬ 
lems;  all  rehearsals  were  recorded  for  study 
purposes  and  many  groups  sessions  were  held 
for  combined  play-back  and  discussion  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  Orchestra  Occasional  News 

A  newssheet  was  published  “every  once  in  a 
while”  in  order  to  keep  the  musicians  in¬ 
formed  of  news,  announcements  and  orchestra 
chit-chat. 

Conductors  Attending 
The  Workshop 

Anderson,  Robert,  Bremerton  Symphwiy, 
Wash. 

Anshutz,  Richard,  Ass’t.  Conductor,  Morning- 
side  College  Orchestra,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Bertsch,  Willem,  Victoria  Little  Symphony, 
B.  C. 

Best,  John,  Boise  Junior  College-Community 
Orchestra,  Idaho. 

Charles,  Walter,  Abilene  Symphony,  Texas. 
Miller,  Byron,  Eugene  Junior  Symphony,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Nitz,  Donald,  Assoc.  Cond.,  Helena  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  Montana. 

Ober,  Eugene,  Anaheim  Symphony;  Ass’t. 
Conductor,  Pasadena  Symphony,  Assoc. 
Conductor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony, 
Calif. 

Steele,  Charles,  Roseburg  Symphony,  Oregon. 
Swift,  James,  San  Fernando  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony,  Calif. 

Welke,  Mrs.  Rachel,  Seattle  Women’s  Sym¬ 
phony,  Wash. 

Whelan,  Harold  Paul,  Spokane  Philharmonic, 
Wash. 

Yaghjian,  Haig,  Fresno  Philharmonic,  Calif. 
Supervising  Conductor:  Dr.  Richard  Lert, 
Pasadena  Symphony,  Calif. 

Assisting  Conductor:  Dr.  Emo  Daniel,  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas. 


Chilean  Guest  Bignon  Receives  Workshop  Music  Gift.  Left  to 
right:  Composer  Paul  Creston,  Bassist  Ramon  Bignon  Guzman, 
Conductor  Emo  Daniel;  League  Executive  Secretary,  Helen  M. 
Thompson;  League  Board  Member,  Alan  Watrous. 


Workshop  Participants.  Left  to  right:  Standing,  Composer  David 
Ward-Steinman;  Conductors  Anshutz,  Ober,  Yaghjian;  Composer 
Kelly;  Conductor  Charles;  Composer  Robert  Ward;  Bassist  Bignon. 
Seated,  Conductor  Daniel,  Violinist  Fancher,  Composer  Creston. 
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The  Big  3  Music  Corporation  proudly  presents  new 
Concert  Arrangements  of  celebrated  Modern  Music 
created  by  distinguished  contemporary  composers. 

Editorial  Consultant  FERDE  GROFE 

Title  Composer  Arranged  by 

AMERICAN  BOLERO .  . Nacio  Herb  Brown . Phil  Wall 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.50  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $9.00 

Full  Score  Separately  $3.00 

AUTUMN  SERENADE .  . Peter  De  Rose . Alfred  Rickey 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.00  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $8.50 

Full  Score  Separately  $2.50 


^THE  BULLFIGHTER .  . Phil  Green . Alfred  Rickey 

Full  Orchestra  $5.00  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  $7.50 

MANHATTAN  SERENADE . Louis  Alter . Earl  Sheldon 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.50  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $9.00 

Full  Score  Separately  $3.00 

ROYAL  BLUE .  . Peter  Oe  Rose . Alfred  Rickey 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.50  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $9.00 

Full  Score  Separately  $3,00 

SILK  *N  SATIN .  . Kurt  Larsson . Earl  Sheldon 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.00  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $8.50 

Full  Score  Separately  $2.50 

THREE  MODERN  MOODS .  . Harry  Sosnik . Earl  Sheldon 

1.  Beauty  Through  The  Night  2.  Tango  Chino  3.  Turquoise  Waltz 
Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $10.00  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $15.00 

Full  Score  Separately  $3,00 

VALSE  VANITE .  . . Rudy  Wiedoeft . Alfred  Rickey 

Full  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $6.00  •  Symphonic  Orchestra  with  Full  Score  $8.50 

Full  Score  Separately  $2.50 


FULL  SCORES  AVAILABLE  ON  APPROVAL 


*Request  Piano  Conductor  Part  For  "THE  BULLFIGHTER" 


Write  to  E  J.  McCauley 

THE  BIG  3  MUSIC  CORPORATION  •  799  Seventh  Avenue 

So/ej  Agent  for.  Robbini  Music  Corporation  •  Leo  feist,  Inc. 


New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Miller  Music  Corporation 


1957 
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Workshop  at  Asilomor — 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

“One  of  the  most  beneficial,  inspiring  and 
wonderful  experiences  of  my  life!” 

“I  don’t  realize  how  much  I’ve  learned  at 
one  of  these  workshops  until  I  get  home  and 
conduct  my  own  orchestra  again.  Then  I  find 
I’ve  learned  tremendous  things  about  orches¬ 
tras  and  music!” 

Musicians  find  friends,  widened  musical 
vistas,  invaluable  experience  and  training  in 
orchestral  playing: 

“It  has  been  marvelous  the  way  people  from 
so  large  an  area  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  cause  of  good  music.  Having  the  com¬ 
posers  was  a  real  joy.  Just  keep  up  the  won¬ 
derful  work  in  the  same  manner.  We  love  it!” 

“I  enjoyed  working  wtih  the  composers.  It 
is  an  opportunity  we  seldom  get.” 

“This  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  of  my  life.  The  musicians  as¬ 
sembled  here  and  their  complete  devotion  to 
music  have  been  a  tremendous  inspiration — 
nd  for  me,  surely  an  enduring  one  which  can 
^only  lead  to  a  redoubling  of  my  own  musical 
efforts.” 

“As  a  young  musician  hoping  soon  to  enter 
the  professional  music  world,  I  feel  this  has 
been  a  unique  and  invaluable  experience.  The 
opportunity  to  read  such  a  multitude  of  music 
and  to  work  with  so  many  “styles”  of  con¬ 
ducting  make  it  necessary  for  one  to  be 
flexible  in  musical  thought  and  necessitates  a 
development  of  patience  and  self  control.  Two 
weeks  of  constant  playing  has  enabled  me  to 
improve  my  sight  reading,  my  technique  and 
my  rehearsal  routine.” 

In  between  the  hours  and  hours  of  hard 
work  which  in  addition  to  the  two  daily  re¬ 
hearsals  involved  many  hours  of  private  prac¬ 
tise  for  the  musicians,  and  concentrated  score 
study  for  the  conductors,  there  was  time  and 
energy  for  the  kind  of  special  relaxation  and 
humor  that  musicians  enjoy. 

Several  members  of  the  horn  and  brass  sec¬ 
tions  went  to  sea  one  day  and  brought  back 
twenty  and  thirty  foot  lengths  of  the  giant 
ea  weed  (kelp),  cut  it  into  various  lengths, 
'inserted  their  instrument  mouthpieces  and 
serenaded  the  orchestra  at  lunch  with  sea¬ 
weed  versions  of  the  Bach  Brandenberg  Con¬ 
certos.  Naturally,  the  group  promptly  was 
dubbed  the  “Sea  l^rpent  Band”. 

One  evening  when  no  rehearsal  was  sched¬ 
uled,  the  ever  playing  chamber  music  groups 
started  operations  in  the  various  lodges.  One 
group  needed  a  pianist.  Composer  Paul 
Creston  walked  by  the  door.  It  was  his  first 
day  at  Asilomar.  “Hey,  can  you  play  the 
piano?”  “Yes”.  “Come  on  in,  we  need  you.” 

And  Composer  Creston  received  a  five  hour 
workout  as  staff  pianist  for  the  “Guest  Inn 
Chamber  Music  S^iety”.  He  did  so  well  the 
musicians  rewarded  him  (at  least  that’s  the 
way  they  viewed  it)  by  permitting  him  to  go 
horseback  riding  with  them  the  following 
morning  at  five  a.  m.  “It’s  the  only  time,  Paul. 
Rehearsal  is  at  9:30,  you  know.” 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  (two  rehearsals  as 
usual — what  better  way  to  celebrate  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day?)  the  musicians  moved  by 
patriotic  fervor,  no  doubt,  and  revealing 
amazing  organizational  ability  passed  the  word 
around  that  when  Dr.  Lert  first  took  the  baton 
in  the  morning  rehearsal  to  demonstrate 
something  to  the  conductor  currently  on  the 
podiiun,  the  orchestra  should  immediately 
stand  and  burst  into  the  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner.  The  moment  came.  Dr.  Lert  gave  a 
Brahms  downbeat  —  and  when  he  gives  a 
downbeat  he  expects  the  orchestra  to  play 
accordingly  —  and  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

Somehow,  the  orchestra — with  wonderful 
precision — played  the  upbeat  for  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  against  the  Lert  downbeat 
and  it  took  Dr.  Lert  only  a  split  second  to 


Composers  Panel  On 
Contemporary  Music 

The  six  composers  attending  the  Workshop 
also  participated  in  a  panel  discussion  on  con¬ 
temporary  music  during  the  Western  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Orchestras  held  at  Asilomar.  Dr.  Erno 
Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony, 
was  chairman  of  the  session  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  presentation  of  the  viewpoints  of  con¬ 
ductors,  managers  and  orchestra  board  mem¬ 
bers. 

Paul  Creston,  Composer,  speaking  on  “Eval¬ 
uation  of  Contemporary  Music”  observed  that 
“attitudes  in  evaluating  contemporary  music 
are  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  Frequently  I’m 
asked  ‘why  is  so  much  of  our  modern  music 
trash?’  My  answer  is  another  question:  ‘Why 
was  so  much  classical  music  trash?’  That  part 
of  the  classical  repertoire  which  we  hear  to¬ 
day  is  less  than  2%  of  the  total  output  of  that 
era.  It’s  the  cream  of  the  crop.  The  rest  of 
it  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  chiefly  because  it 
didn’t  deserve  to  live. 

“During  the  period  when  music  is  written, 
everything  is  heard — the  good  and  the  bad,  the 
significant  and  the  trash.  So  it  is  today.  We 
are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  insignificant  con¬ 
temporary  music  along  with  that  small  per¬ 
centage  which  may  prove  significant  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  is  part  of  the  process 
necessary  to  find  the  masterpieces  of  any  era. 
Yet  many  people  compare  the  total  output  of 
today’s  music  with  only  the  proven  nraster- 
works  of  the  classical  era. 


pick  them  up  and  proceed  with  what  proved 
to  be  a  most  moving  performance  of  the 
national  anthem. 

The  musicians  decided  special  honor  should 
be  accorded  Compeser  Creston  the  morning 
he  was  leaving.  No  better  way  to  do  it  than 
through  music.  With  Dr.  Lert’s  help,  a  group 
prepared  a  brass  chorale  and  fanfare,  and 
when  Mr.  Creston  walked  causally  into  the 
rehearsal,  the  special  music  was  played  for 
him  much  to  his  delight  and  surprise. 

Then,  there  was  the  fishing  expedition  or¬ 
ganized  for  one  six  a.  m.  when  the  tide  was 
very  low.  Some  twenty-five  hardy  souls  went 
to  the  beach  and  collected  all  kinds  of  strange 
sea  creatures  which  crawled  and  slithered  in 
various  lodges  for  several  hours  afterward. 
In  order  to  share  their  success  with  their 
fellow  musicians  who  were  too  wise  or  too 
lazy  to  go,  the  fishermen  and  fisherwomen  tied 
a  horrendous  looking  live  crab  to  the  door 
of  the  dining  room.  As  each  musician  entered 
the  door,  he  found  this  ugly  visage  greeting 
him. 

So  it  is  that  the  League’s  summer  Work¬ 
shops  at  Asilomar  have  come  to  be  richly  re¬ 
warding  musically,  truly  unique  and  signi¬ 
ficant  study-wise,  yet  full  of  joy  and  comrade¬ 
ship  for  orchestra  players,  conductors  and 
composers. 

The  Workshop  is  made  possible  through  a 
combination  of  resources  —  including  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League 
which  provides  funds  for  room  and  board  ex- 
p>enses  of  the  musicians,  the  contribution  of 
time  and  talent  on  the  part  of  the  musicians 
and  conductors,  the  selflessness  of  Dr.  Lert 
who  seeks  to  p>our  his  lifetime  of  talent,  ex- 
p>erience  and  knowledge  into  the  participating 
conductors  in  two  short  weeks,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  members  of  the  Asilomar  Hotel 
who  seem  to  devote  their  entire  time  and 
attention  to  the  needs  and  whims  of  the 
Workshop  guests. 

The  Workshop  will  again  be  presented  at 
Asilomar,  June  28  to  July  13,  1958.  The  League 
will  issue  workshop  announcements  and  ap¬ 
plication  forms  to  its  membership  within  the 
next  few  months. 


“Music  can  be  divided  into  four  classifica¬ 
tions  and  every  era — the  classical,  the  ro¬ 
mantic  and  the  contemporary — produces  mu¬ 
sic  which  falls  into  each  class: 

1.  Music  which  pormits  you  to  understand 
everything  in  it  the  first  time  you  hear  it. 

2.  Music  you  like  the  first  time  you  hear 
it,  but  do  not  like  later. 

3.  Music  you  don’t  like  the  first  time  you 
hear  it  but  which  has  enough  worth  that  on 
repeated  hearing  you  grow  to  like  it. 

4.  Music  which  you  don’t  like  upon  the 
first  hearing  and  don’t  like  any  better  after 
repoated  hearing. 

If  we  hopo  to  find  the  masterpieces  of  to¬ 
day’s  music,  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  a 
great  deal  that  will  prove  insignificant  in  the 
long  run.” 

Robert  Ward,  Composer,  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  question  “Where  to  Find  Com¬ 
posers?”  He  delighted  his  audience  of  tempo¬ 
rary  Asilomar  residents  who  already  had 
come  up  against  various  problems  posed  by 
the  architectural  plan  of  the  guest  lodges 
which  sandwiches  one  bath  room  between  two 
guest  rooms,  by  observing  that  in  the  present 
gathering  it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  com¬ 
poser  “even  in  your  own  bathroom.” 

Mr.  Ward  then  remarked  that  so  much  mu¬ 
sic  is  being  compx>sed  today  that  selection 
from  the  masses  of  material  presents  very 
real  problems  to  conductors  and  orchestras. 

“The  time  involved  for  study  of  literally 
hundreds  of  scores  is  just  one  of  the  facets 
of  the  problem  which  include  also  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  choices  between  the  many 
schools  and  styles  of  contemporary  writing. 
There  are  conductors  and  orchestras  which 
solve  the  problem  by  just  not  playing  any 
contemporary  music  with  the  explanation  that 
since  it’s  practically  impossible  to  know  what 
is  the  best  of  the  present  output,  they’ll  not 
bother  with  any  of  it  until  there  has  been 
enough  time  and  exporimentation  by  other 
orchestras  to  produce  sound  evaluations. 
These  conductors  and  orchestras  are  shirking 
their  responsibilities  to  living  music. 

“At  last,  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
the  comp)osers  have  found  porforming  musi¬ 
cians  assuming  responsibility  for  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  living  composers  in  a  most 
practical  way.  This  Workshop  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  here  at  Asilomar  is  of  tremendous  signifi¬ 
cance,  because  it  is  enabling  conductors  and 
composers  to  work  closely  together. 

“Orchestras  have  a  very  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  to  find  and  work  with  the  composers  of 
their  own  communities.  If  you  don’t  give  the 
local  composer  a  chance,  if  you  don’t  encour¬ 
age  him,  who  do  you  think  will  do  it?  So  one 
place  to  look  for  composers  is  right  in  your 
own  communities. 

“Next,  I  think  orchestras  have  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  play  some  of  the  works  of  the  compos¬ 
ers  who  have  progressed  to  the  point  that 
their  work  is  now  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  significance.” 

William  Grant  Still,  Composer,  in  spoaking 
of  the  “Obligations  of  Composers,”  stated  he 
felt  “that  a  compx>ser  has  an  obligation  to 
music  itself,  an  obligation  to  the  poople  who 
will  listen  to  his  music,  and  obligation  to  him¬ 
self.  Also,  I  feel  that  America  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  necessary 
to  develop  its  own  musical  culture  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  total  cultural  wealth  of  our 
world.” 

David  Ward-Steinman,  Music  Student  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  explained  that  he  is  a 
student  compx>ser  and  that  this  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  kind  to  young  compx>sers  in  the  many 
awards,  scholarships  and  contacts  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 

“Now,  I  shall  not  always  be  a  student,  and 
I  hope  my  work  will  not  always  be  that  of  a 
student  composer — a  situation  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  age.  These  things  being  true, 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  com¬ 
posers  in  what  we  might  call  the  middle 
group.  They  are  no  longer  students  in  years 
or  level  of  composition.  Neither  can  they  be 
considered  truly  established  composers  in  the 
national  sense. 

“It  occurs  to  me  these  are  the  composers 
who  are  logical  candidates  for  commissions 
from  many  orchestras.  Why  is  it  not  possible 
for  the  orchestras  to  invite  these  ‘middle 
group’  composers  to  submit  scores  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  in  selection  from  among  them 
the  persons  who  present  good  qualifications 
for  commissions?” 

Robert  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Theory  and  Composition  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  supported  Ward-Steinman’s  point 
of  view. 

“Most  of  the  commissions  go  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  composers.  The  orchestras  and  univer¬ 
sities  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
today’s  music  by  offering  commissions  to  the 
less  well  established  composers  and  to  the 
regionally  known  composers.” 

Gerald  Kechley,  faculty  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  agreed  with  these 
points  of  view  and  urged  the  orchestras  to 
use  great  care  in  choice  of  jury  members  for 
selection  of  a  composer  for  a  commission. 
“You  need  people  who  have  wide  knowledge 
of  music  and  who  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  making  of  music.” 

Fritz  Berens,  Conductor,  Sacramento  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  discussed  conductorial  problems  in 
relation  to  contemporary  music  —  especially 
those  of  the  conductor  of  a  community  or¬ 
chestra.  Speaking  to  the  composers,  he  stated: 

“Your  instrumentations  frequently  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  community  orchestras  nu¬ 
merically,  and  your  demands  for  virtuosity 
from  solo  instruments  cancels  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  playing  many  of  your  works.  There 
is  a  very  definite  distinction  between  ‘play¬ 
able’  and  ‘difficult’.  A  great  deal  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  music  simply  is  not  playable  for 
many  of  the  community  orchestras. 

“Next  comes  the  reluctance  of  many  of  our 
volunteer  musicians  to  perform  contemporary 
works.  I  lost  a  fourth  of  our  community 
chorus  personnel  when  we  performed  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast.  Then  we  often  experience 
actual  animosity  from  our  audience  when  we 
play  contemporary  music. 

“There  also  is  the  very  practical  matter  of 
finding  the  necessary  spets  for  contemperary 
works  within  our  season’s  programs.  Our  or¬ 
chestra  presents  only  five  subscription  con¬ 
certs  a  year.  The  audience  expects  and  de¬ 
mands  certain  of  the  classical  works,  certain 
of  the  familiar  overtures  and  ‘pieces’.  Time 
must  be  allotted  for  a  certain  number  of  con¬ 
certos.  Now  how  can  I  squeeze  any  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  contemporary  music  into 
those  same  five  programs?” 

Mr.  Berens  also  observed  that  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  contemporary  music  is  in  manu¬ 
script  and  often  with  poorly  edited  parts 
places  additional  burdens  upon  the  conductors 
and  orchestras. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Rowles,  President  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Philharmonic,  observed  that  the  very 
fact  that  today’s  orchestras  have  benefited 
from  the  work  done  by  past  generations  in 
sifting  the  music  of  past  eras  places  on  the  or¬ 
chestras  a  responsibility  to  porform  that  same 
service  for  future  generations.  “We  must  en¬ 
courage  and  recognize  today’s  composers”,  he 
declared. 


MUSIK  FUR  STREICHER 

(Music  For  Strings,  Opus  38,  No.  2) 

by  HEINRICH  LEMACHER 


Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin, 
Cello,  String  Bass  and  Full  Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . 

Full  Score  . 

Extra  Ports  . 


FESTLICHE  MUSIK  FOR  STREICHORCHESTER  UNO  KIAVIER 

(Festival  Music  For  String  Orchestra  And  Piano) 

by  HERMAN  5CHROEDER 


Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  1 -Third  Violin,  Vio/o, 
Cello,  String  Bass,  Piano  and  Full  Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $2.7i 

Full  Score  .  2.0C 

Extra  Parts  . each  .3C 


KONZERT  FOR  VIOLONCELLO 

(Concert  For  Violoncello) 

by  HELMUT  DEGEN 


Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  String  Bass, 
Solo  Cello,  Piano  and  Full  Score. 

Complete  with  Full  Score  . $5.0( 

Full  Score  .  3.5( 

Extra  Parts  . each  .5( 


KLEINE  SINFONIE 

(Small  Symphony) 

by  WOLFGANG  JACOBI 


Instrumentation:  2-First  Violin,  2-Second  Violin,  1 -Third  Violin,  Viola, 
Cello,  String  Bass,  Xylophone,  Triangle  and  Whip, 
Anvil,  Glockenspiel,  Cymbal  and  Bass  Drum,  Tam¬ 
bourine  and  Snare  Drum,  Piano  (4  hands)  and  Full 
Score. 


Complete  with  Full  Score 

Full  Score  . 

Extra  Parts  . 


FULL  SCORES  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
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League  Arts  Council 
Survey  Report 

Through  the  aid  of  a  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion  grant,  the  League  has  been  engaged  in  a 
three  year  survey  of  the  organization,  struc¬ 
ture,  purpose,  services  and  financing  of  arts 
councils.  The  initial  field  visits  in  connection 
with  the  survey  were  made  by  Kenneth 
Brown,  a  former  League  staff  member.  Ill¬ 
ness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  complete 
the  survey  report. 

Leslie  C.  White,  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  is  now  bringing  the 
reports  up  to  date,  completing  some  of  the 
field  visits  and  preparing  summaries  for 
publication.  The  summaries  will  be  released 
in  mimeograph  form  to  all  League  members 
during  the  current  season  and  later  will  be 
published  in  a  single  volume. 

The  first  releases  will  include  reports  on  the 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  The  Quincy 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Albany  League 
of  Arts. 


^Drchestra  Legal  Document' 
Study  Report  Ready  Soon 


The  League  study  of  orchestra  legal  docu¬ 
ments  made  possible  through  a  Rockefeller 
I'oundation  grant  to  the  League  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  projects  under¬ 
taken  by  the  League. 

The  distinguished  study  committee  is  now 
winding  up  its  two  years  of  work  and  the  full 
report  will  be  published  and  distributed  to 
League  affiliated  orchestras  during  the  next 
few  months. 

The  report  includes  a  fascinating  and  most 
perceptive  analysis  of  “What  is  a  symphony 
orchestra?”;  definition  of  areas  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  manager,  conductor,  board  and 
women’s  association;  and  suggested  contents 
for  an  orchestra  charter,  by-laws  and  trust 
indenture  for  endowment  funds. 

The  Study  Committee  is  composed  of  Henry 
B  Cabot,  President  of  Trustees,  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony;  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.,  Sec’y.,  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art;  Charles  Farnsley, 
fc'ormer  President,  Louisville  Orchestra; 
Charles  Garside,  President,  Associated  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  of  New  York;  Samuel  R.  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Trustee  of  the  Recording  Industries 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  and  Member 
c  f  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra;  Henry  Allen  Moe,  Vice  President, 
John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  Chairman  of  the  Study  Committee. 


SYMPHONY  PROMOTION 
IN  KANSAS 


^  KII3}  ITTIXTION  ^ 


THl 

Ruv  St- ^8 
SEA90M  TICKrrC  NOW 


4m. 


Ramon  Bignon  Guzman 
Member  of  League 
Workshop  Orchestra 

Ramon  BIGNON  Guzman,  Chilean  bass 
player  of  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Chile  and 
the  Orquesta  Filharmonica  de  Chile,  and 
nearly  100  U.  S.  symphony  orchestra  musi¬ 
cians  made  it  real — that  dream  of  citizens  of 
various  countries  developing  friendships  be¬ 
cause  they  share  mutual  interests.  Bignon 
personally  paid  his  round  trip  travel  expenses 
from  Santiago,  Chile  to  Pacific  Grove,  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  sole  purpose  of  playing  in  the 
workshop  at  Asilomar. 

As  the  administrative  agency  for  the  Music 
Committee  of  the  People-to-People  Program, 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
requested  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  to  aid  in  extending  League  invitations 
10  musicians  of  symphony  orchestras  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  to  participate  in  the 
1957  Summer  Workshop  for  conductors,  com¬ 
posers  and  musicians. 

The  invitations  to  musicians  abroad  were 
issued  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  were  those 
issued  to  musicians  playing  in  League  affili¬ 
ated  orchestras  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada — 
musicians  would  be  the  guests  of  the  League 
during  the  workshop,  but  vmuld  meet  their  own 
travel  expenses  to  Asilomar  and  contribute 
their  time  and  talents  for  the  five  hours  of 
daily  rehearsals. 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  any  person 
could  have  better  filled  the  exacting  role  of 
musician,  orchestra  member,  and  goodwill  am¬ 
bassador  than  did  Signor  Bignon.  He  insisted 
on  auditioning  for  his  placement  in  the  bass 
section  just  as  required  of  all  other  musicians. 
His  fine  training  and  excellent  musicianship 
were  apparent  immediately  and  he  became 
assistant  principal  of  the  section. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Asilomar,  Signor  Bignon 
cculd  speak  no  English  but  the  language  prob¬ 
lems  were  quickly  solved  through  use  of  a 
combination  of  languages  at  the  disposal  of 
the  honored  guest  and  workshop  participants. 
Spanish,  German,  Italian,  French  and  combi¬ 
nations  thereof  enabled  Bignon,  the  musicians, 
composers  and  conductors  to  exchange  facts, 
figures,  statistics,  philosophies  and  jokes  re¬ 
lated  to  music,  orchestras  and  life  in  Chile  vs. 
life  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  did  Bignon  rehearse  with  the  or¬ 
chestra — he  played  in  extracurricular  chamber 
music  sessions,  jam  sessions;  he  won  at  bil¬ 
liards  and  ping  pong;  was  drafted  to  serve  as 
life  guard  at  the  swimming  pool  on  one  or  two 
occasions;  accompanied  a  group  of  strictly 
English  speaking  musicians  on  a  day  of  typi¬ 
cal  tourist  activities  in  San  Francisco.  Practi¬ 
cal  problems  were  solved  through  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish -American  dictionary  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  within  the  group. 

Members  of  U.  S.  orchestras  were  delighted 
to  find  that  Bignon’s  orchestral  experiences  in 
Chile  parallel^  their  own.  As  principal  bas¬ 
sist  of  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  de  Chile,  he  is  a 
member  of  a  “major”  orchestra  financed  by 
the  Chilean  government.  As  founder  and 
bassist  of  the  Orquesta  Filharmonica  de  Chile, 
he  is  a  guiding  force  for  a  community  orches¬ 
tra  where  “we  play  for  the  love”. 

Before  leaving  Asilomar  for  his  return  trip 
to  Santiago,  Ramon  Bignon  bade  goodbye  to 
League  Executive  Secretary  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  and — drawing  on  his  newly  acquired  Eng¬ 
lish — spoke  simply,  and  with  deep  feeling 
saying,  “My  life  has  been  happy  here.  The 
music  has  been  wonderful,  and  the  American 
musicians  have  given  me  wonderful  friend¬ 
ships.  I  am  very  grateful  for  this  chance  to  be 
with  you.” 

Musicians-to-musicians,  artists-to-artists, 
People-to-People, — the  inherent  simplicity 
and  strengths  in  personal  friendships  un¬ 
doubtedly  could  help  solve  the  world’s  prob¬ 
lems  if  permitted  the  freedom  to  do  so. 


Orchestras  Represented 
In  Workshop  Orchestra 

Forty-five  U.  S.,  Canadian  and  South 
American  Orchestras  were  represented  by 
the  musicians  and  conductors  participating 
in  the  Workshop. 

Abilene  Symphony.  Texas. 

Anaheim  Synmhony,  Calif. 

Boise  Junior  College  Symphony,  Idaho. 

Boston  “Pops”  Touring  Orchestra. 

Bremerton  Symphony,  Wash. 

Charleston  Symphony,  West  Va. 

DePauw  University  Symphony,  Ind. 

Duluth  Symphony,  Minn. 

Eugene  Junior  Symphony.  Ore. 

Fresno  Philharmonic.  Calif. 

Fujiwara  Japanese  C^ra  Orchestra. 

Helena  Symphony,  Mont. 

Highland  Park  Synmhony,  Calif. 

Indianapolis  Civic  Orchestra,  Ind. 

Inglewood  Symphony,  Calif. 

Jackson  Synmhotw,  Miss. 

Long  Beach  City  College  Symphony.  Calif. 

Long  Beach  Philharmonic,  Calif. 

Modesto  Symphony.  Calif. 

Monterey  County  Symphony.  Calif. 

Morningside  College  Orchestra.  Iowa. 

Orange  County  Philharmonic,  Calif. 

Pasadena  Symphony.  Calif. 

Roseburg  Symphony.  Oregon. 

Sacramento  Philharmonic,  Calif. 

San  Diego  Symphony,  Calif. 

San  Fernando  Valley  Symphony,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  Little  Symphony,  Calif. 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony,  Calif. 

Santa  Barbara  College  Synmhony,  Calif. 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony,  Calif. 

Santa  Clara  Philharmonic,  Calif. 

Santiago  Philharmonic,  Chile. 

Santiago  Symphony,  Chile. 

Seattle  Symphony.  Wash. 

Seattle  Women’s  Symphony,  Wash. 

Sioux  City  Symphony,  Iowa. 

Southern  Oregon  Philharmonic. 

Spokane  Philharmonic.  Wash. 

St.  Louis  Symphony,  Mo. 

Tucson  Symphony,  Ariz. 

University  of  California  Symphony.  Los  Angeles. 
Victoria  Little  Symphony,  B.  C. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Texas. 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kan. 


LEAGUE  MERCHANDISE 

Christmas  Cards 
Note  Paper 
Placemats 
Napkins 

Try  and  find  ‘just  the  right  thing’  with 
a  musical  motif  when  you  most  want  and 
need  it.  It’s  hard  to  do.  We  know.  We’ve 
tried. 

But  the  League  has  it — with  special 
designs  for  orchestra  people  including 
antique  instruments  for  the  pre-clas- 
sists;  fiddles  hanging  on  trees  for  the 
modernists;  pixie  pianists  for  the  key¬ 
boardists;  composer  notes  for  the  clas- 
sists;  tubas  for  brass  players  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families. 

We  are  happy — indeed  delighted — to  sell 
retail  or  wholesale.  The  latter  costs  less. 
Information  and  samples  immediately 
available  upon  request. 

Plea.se  send  full  information  on  League 
Merchandise  to; 

Name  _ 

Address  . . . . . 


Mail  To 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Va. 
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League  Work  in  1956-57 


Report  presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son.  League  Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
at  the  I^tional  Convention  in  Sioux  Sity.  and 
the  Western  Conference  at  Asilomar,  Monterey 
Peninsula.  California. 

Mr.  President,  members  and 
friends  of  the  League: 

In  this  room  today  are  many  persons  who 
are  having  their  first  personal  contact  with  the 
League  and  it  seems  pertinent  to  sketch  in 
briefly  for  them  the  progress  in  League  and 
orchestra  work  which  has  led  to  this  assem¬ 
blage  of  musical  leaders  from  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  League  was  founded  15  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  Leta  Snow,  founder  and  for  twenty  seven 
years  manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  Symphony. 
Forty  community  orchestras  accepted  her 
challenge  to  become  charter  members.  Today, 
over  700  major,  community,  college  and  youth 
orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  represented  in  League  membership. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  League  was  an  un¬ 
known  fledgling.  Its  founders  adopted  a  broad 
program  of  service  and  aid  to  orchestras  and 
dedicated  the  organization  to  cultural  leader¬ 
ship.  Then  they  sought  to  carve  out  a  prac¬ 
tical  program  with  which  to  carry  out  these 
purposes.  Today,  the  League  is  involved  in  a 
many  faceted  program,  some  phases  of  it 
reaching  into  every  part  of  the  world. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  League  had  absolutely 
no  money.  Expenses  were  paid  voluntarily  by 
the  individuals  who  believed  in  its  worth  and 
its  future.  During  the  twelve  months  just 
completed,  over  $150,000  has  been  invested  in 
League  services  and  activities.  In  the  last 
three  years,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
made  grants  totalling  a  quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  League  and  many  individuals  and 
organizations  have  contributed  generously  to 
its  work.  In  the  last  five  years,  the  League 
has  increased  its  basic  income  from  dues  and 
member  contributions  from  less  than  $1,000 
in  1949-50  to  more  than  $35,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  just  completed. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  board  of  directors 
existed  chiefly  in  name  and  three  or  four  offi¬ 
cers  carried  most  of  the  responsibility.  Today, 
the  League  is  guided  by  a  very  active  board 
of  directors  representing  orchestras  in  every 
part  of  the  nation.  The  board  members  as¬ 
sume  great  responsibility  for  League  activities 
and  at  their  own  expense  have  attended  four 
full  meetings  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Many 
of  them  also  have  participated  in  numerous 
smaller  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  neither  staff 
nor  office.  Now,  we  have  a  full  time  staff  of 
eight  persons  and  a  pleasant,  old,  twelve  room 
house  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  serves  as  the 
national  offices  for  the  League. 

And  now,  it  is  my  privilege  and  obligation 
to  present  to  you  an  accounting  of  our  year 
of  stewardship  of  the  talents,  faith,  time, 
energy,  hope  and  money  which  have  come  to 
the  League  from  so  many  sources  during  the 
past  year. 

A.  Correspondence  and  Publications 

Over  4,000  individual  letters  and  a  total  of 
150,000  pieces  of  mail  have  gone  out  from 
the  League  office  in  the  past  year.  Six  issues 
of  the  Newsletter  have  been  published  and 
distributed  to  a  constantly  increasing  circu¬ 
lation.  The  six  issues  are  proving  utterly  in¬ 
adequate  to  cover  the  activities  of  the  rapidly 
growing  membership.  We  need  a  minimum  of 
nine  issues  per  year  but  the  expansion  will 
have  to  await  increased  funds  and  staff. 

A  total  of  25  memorandums  were  issued 
to  the  membership  during  the  year  and  one 


index  of  the  deluge  of  paper  work  is  the  re¬ 
port  given  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  the 
office  had  used  25  reams  of  mimeograph  pa¬ 
per  in  two  days  and,  I  might  add,  the  work 
was  all  done  on  a  hand  mimeograph  machine. 
We  hope  to  progress  to  an  electric  machine 
shortly. 

The  League  book  on  the  Organization  and 
Development  of  a  Community  Orchestra  has 
been  out  of  print  for  two  years  and  all  copies 
have  long  since  been  sold.  Had  we  had  them, 
we  could  have  sold  at  least  500  copies  this 
season.  Revision  has  been  under  way  for 
two  years,  but  pressure  of  other  work  has 
made  it  impossible  to  complete  it.  At  the 
present  time,  we  still  have  pamphlet  reprints 
of  several  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  but 
these  supplies  probably  will  be  exhausted 
during  the  coming  year. 

B.  Surreys  and  Special  Studies 

Copies  of  all  the  surveys  and  special  studies 
completed  during  the  current  year  have  been 
distributed  to  the  membership.  Several  sig¬ 
nificant  and  extremely  valuable  reports  will 
be  ready  during  the  next  six  months.  In¬ 
cluded  in  those  distributed  during  the  past 
year  are: 

1.  Youth  Concert  Survey.  Perhaps  it  will 
please  you  to  know  that  this  survey  proved 
of  interest  to  many  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  and  copies  were  purchased  for  the  youth 
commissions  of  all  countries  participating  in 
UNESCO. 

2.  Concert  Attendance  Surveys.  This  last 
season  the  League  offered  to  compile  and  issue 
monthly  reports  on  concert  attendance  of 
member  orchestras  as  related  to  the  soloist 
and  type  of  program  presented.  About  75 
orchestras  participated  and  the  service  will  be 
offered  for  the  coming  season.  The  reports  are 
distributed  only  to  those  orchestras  filing  their 
own  information. 

3.  Special  analysis  of  major  orchestra  finance 
was  prepared  and  distributed  to  all  major 
orchestras  affiliated  with  the  League. 

4.  Financial  and  statistical  reports  of  com¬ 
munity  orchestras:  The  report  forms  were  is¬ 
sued  to  the  orchestras  about  two  months  ago. 
The  League  office  will  prepare  the  compila¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  the  orchestra  reports  are 
returned.  Distribution  will  be  made  to  those 
orchestras  filing  their  own  material  with  the 
League. 

5.  Survey  of  Board  Members:  A  detailed 
survey  of  the  work,  function,  effectiveness  and 
composition  of  orchestra  executive  boards  was 
undertaken  this  season.  I  will  make  our  first 
report  on  this  study  in  one  of  the  convention 
sessions  this  afternoon  and  the  report  will  be 
published  during  the  coming  season. 

6.  Interim  Report  on  the  Study  of  Orches¬ 
tra  Legal  Documents:  This  study  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  services  the  League  has  under¬ 
taken.  An  interim  report  was  issued  to  the 
membership  a  few  weeks  ago.  Our  distin¬ 
guished  study  committee  of  lawyers  expects 
to  complete  its  work  soon  and  the  full  re¬ 
port  will  be  published  during  the  coming 
season.  We  urge  each  of  you  to  study  it  care¬ 
fully  when  you  receive  it  because  there  is 
considerable  reason  to  believe  that  the  legal 
documents  of  many  orchestras  may  need  re¬ 
vision  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
present  federal  tax  exemption  rulings  relating 
to  non-profit  organizations. 

7.  Summary  of  Four  Music  Critics  Work¬ 
shops,  and 

8.  Report  on  the  Survey  of  Arts  Councils. 

These  two  publications  are  scheduled  for 

the  coming  season. 


C.  Special  Study  Prajects 

1.  Orchestra  Management  Courses:  In  1956, 
the  League  presented  the  course  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  for  a  class  of  42,  and 
again  in  California  with  a  class  of  16.  We 
have  just  closed  the  1957  class  here  in  Sioux 
City.  The  management  courses  remain  the 
only  formal  study  programs  at  the  profes¬ 
sional  level  in  preparation  for  orchestra  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  ^ere  is  grave  need  for  a 
well-roimded,  expanded  study  course  in  man¬ 
agement.  The  League  cannot  begin  to  meet 
the  constantly  increasing  demands  from  or¬ 
chestras  and  arts  councils  for  “trained  mana¬ 
gers”.  The  board  has  given  long  and  serious 
study  to  this  problem,  but  as  yet  the  neces¬ 
sary  financing  has  not  been  found. 

2.  Conductor  Study  Projects.  The  League 

has  expended  a  total  of  $23,600  of  its  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  funds  on  conductor  study  programs 
in  the  last  twelve  months.  It  is  estimated  that 
twice  that  amount  has  been  invested  in  these 
same  projects  by  other  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  conductor  study  projects  for 
the  last  year  have  included:  ^ 

a)  The  1956  Summer  Workshop  in  Califor  * 
nia  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard 
Lert. 

b)  A  three  weeks  workshop  last  fall  with 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  its  con¬ 
ductor,  George  Szell. 

c)  A  two  week  workshop  in  opera  this 
spring  presented  in  conjunction  with  the 
Opera  Theater  of  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

The  League’s  series  of  conductor  study  proj¬ 
ects  have  influenced  study  programs  in  at 
least  two  other  countries,  and  our  workshop 
materials  have  been  requested  for  study  by 
persons  who  will  sponsor  a  somewhat  similar 
project  in  Great  Britain  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  Advanced  Conductor  Study  project  is 
progressing  exceedingly  well,  and  within  the 
next  twelve  months,  the  League  will  be  able 
to  make  a  report  on  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  we  believe  to  be  operative  in  this  coun  4 
try  in  the  matter  of  advance  study  opportuni " 
ties  for  experienced  conductors  seeking  to 
augment  their  training  and  experiences. 


3.  Musicians  Workshop  was  presented  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  through  the  help  of  the 
Scherl  and  Roth  Instrument  Company  of 
Cleveland.  Approximately  100  musicians  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  Workshop  which  opens  for 
musicians  today  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
League  and  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  (BMI),  and 
we  have  the  largest  advance  registration  for 
it  in  the  history  of  the  workshops. 


D.  Persannel  Wark 

With  startling  rapidity,  the  calls  for  help 
from  orchestras  in  finding  playing  personnel, 
managers  and  conductors  are  increasing.  The 
Talent  Pool  service  for  musician  placement  is 
helpful  but  totally  inadequate.  Personnel  work 
for  and  with  conductors  and  managers  needs 
a  total  revision,  expansion  and  reorganization. 
Greatly  increased  funds  and  staff  are  required 
to  develop  the  services  needed  by  orchestras 
in  personnel  placement.  To  date,  the  League 
board  has  not  been  successful  in  developing 
the  needed  financing. 


E.  Wark  with  Related  Art  Graups 

1.  Music  Critics  Organization  —  through 
League  sponsorship  of  the  annual  music  critics 
workshops  and  its  leadership  in  urging  the 
critics  to  form  their  own  international  organi¬ 
zation,  it  now  appears  that  the  critics  will  take 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Financial  Statement 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

June  1,  1956  — May  31,  1957 


I.  GENERAL  LEAGUE  FUNDS 
ASSETS 


Balance  in  bank.  June  1,  1956  . . . .  _  $ 

Receipts — June  1,  19S6-May  31.  1957 

Membership  dues  . $17,705.95 

Orchestras  . $12,012.00 

Individuals . . 2.925.70 

Service  Memberships  _  1.470.75 

Business  Members  _ 700.00 

Libraries  &  Organizations  _  597.50 

Contributions  . 4.938.48 

Newsletter  Adv.  &  bulk  sales _ _  881.34 

Sale  of  League  book  reprints,  mimeos _  78.55 

Maiiing  service . 796.68 

1956  Convention.  Western  Conference. 

Managers  Courses,  and  Musicians 

Workshops  7.022.42 

1957  Convention.  Western  Conference. 

Managers  Courses,  and  Musicians 

Workshop .  1.510.00 

Travel  reimbursement . 995.52 

Miscellaneous  _ 1.564.23 

People-to-People  Music  Committee 

reimbursement  . 1.495.44 

Real  Estate  Research  Corp.  . .  60.00 

Misc.  . 8.79 


591.38 


ToUl  cash  receipte  _  $35,493.17  $  35.493.17 


Total  cash  assets  . . . 


$  36.084.55 


Memorandums  _  509  97 

Mailing  service  _ 283.51 

Administrative  Costs _  5.393.70 

Printing  &  Mimeo . 1.015.96 

General  Supplies  817.13 

Postage  . . . -  _  579.00 

Equipment  618.06 

Telephone  &  Telegraph  -  675.11 

Rent  —  Janitor  Service  _  1.688.44 

Salaries — Executives  and  secretarial _  12.824.00 

FOA . .  - .  . .  36.92 

Travel  costs  _ _ 2.087.07 

Conventions  &  Meetings . 7.995.94 

1956  Conventions.  Western  Conference. 

Managers  Courses.  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop  6.223.43 

1957  Conventions.  Western  Conference. 

Managers  Courses.  Musicians  Work¬ 
shop  . 1.772.51 

Insurance  _  667.48 

Entertainment  117.39 

Memberships  &  Subscriptions  _  80.00 

Reimbursements  _  14.50 

Merchandizing  Project _ _  145.84 

Fund  Raising . -  . 90.14 

Miscellaneous  . 1.162.08 

Moving  expenses  . 238.51 

People-to-People  advances  _  592.50 

Legal  Fees  _ _ 309.57 

Mlsc.  21.50 


II.  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Co-sponsors  of  workshops  .ind  special 
projects,  contributions  of  goods  and 
services.  League  work  travel  expenses 
assumed  by  executive  board  members, 
etc.  . .  . 

Funds  from  Rockefeller  Foundation 

grants  . . . 

Modarelli  Memorial  Trust  Fund 

People-to-People  Account  . . 

League  Merchandising  Account . 

Total  Assets 


$  55.500.00 


47.671.01 

4.900.00 

8.495.67 

3.500.41 


$156,151.64 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Newsletter  _ _ $  4.212.92 

Printing  . . $  3.908.92 

Postage  _ _ _ _  304.00 


$35.62146  $  35.621.46 


Balance  In  League  general  account.  May  31.  1957  . . . $  463.09 

Accounts  receivable  . . $  219.70 

Accounts  payable . .  2.217.71 

Net  operating  deficit.  1956-57  _  1.534.92 

Accrued  deficit  from  previous  years _  none 

SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Disbursements  of  co-sponsors  and  indi¬ 
viduals  . — .  $55,500.00 

Disbursements  from  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  funds  .  47.671.00 

Disbursements  from  Modarelli  Memorial 

Trust  Fund . .  196.66 

Disbursements  from  People-to-People 

Account  .  8.495.67 

Disbursements  from  League  Merchan¬ 
dising  Account .  3.348.28 


League  Work — 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

definite  action  on  such  an  organization  at  this 
year’s  workshop.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  an  effective  association  of  critics  eventu¬ 
ally  would  become  a  strong  factor  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  music  criticism  and  the 
music  press  throughout  the  nation.  'The 
League’s  last  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  enables  us  to  help  the  critics  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  three  years.  By  that  time  it  is 
hoped  their  organization  will  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  on  its  own  work.  The  1957  Workshop 
will  be  presented  in  Detroit,  Oct.  11-13. 

2.  Arts  Councils — the  League  continues  to 
carry  on  a  modest  service  program  for  arts 
councils  and  is  very  pleased  to  have  the  Arts 
Councils  holding  their  annual  meeting  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Convention  here  in  Sioux 
City.  Continued  study  is  being  given  by  all 
concerned  to  the  ultimate  official  relationship 
of  arts  councils  to  the  League. 

3.  Composers — Following  the  joint  sessions 
of  the  League  and  the  League  of  Composers — 
ISCM  held  at  last  year’s  convention  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  there  has  been  a  definite  upsurge  of 


interest  in  and  responsibility  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  composer  on  the  part  of  the  symphony 
orchestras.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
an  increase  in  performance  of  contemporary 
music  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
missions  offered  by  orchestras. 

A  new  unit  of  work  with  composers  will  be 
introduced  in  this  year’s  summer  workshop  at 
Asilomar,  and  as  you  all  know,  we  have  sev¬ 
eral  leading  composers  with  us  here  at  the 
convention  through  cooperative  work  with 
BMI. 

G.  Music  Committee  of  the  People -to- Peo¬ 
ple  Program.  As  the  contractual  administra¬ 
tive  agency  for  the  Music  Committee  of  the 
People-to-People  Program  since  January  15, 
1957,  the  League  is  engaged  in  a  far  flung  pro¬ 
gram  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  increasing 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  their  mutual  interests  in  music. 
The  work  is  so  broad  in  scope  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  summarize  it  in  this  report.  Already, 
it  has  involved  research,  study  and  service 
projects  touching  nearly  every  country  in  the 
free  world  including  distribution  abroad  of 
materials  relating  to  musical  activities  in  the 
U.  S.,  services  to  individuals  from  abroad  seek¬ 


ing  information  and  contacts  within  the  U.  S. 
musical  world,  liaison  work  which  will  result 
in  people  from  abroad  participating  in  various 
U.  S.  musical  events,  and  other  similar  activi¬ 
ties.  Full  reports  on  the  Music  Committee 
projects  will  be  published  in  the  Newsletter 
throughout  the  year. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  League  mem¬ 
bers  we  submit  this  summary  of  the  work  of 
your  organization  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 


Send  your  Christmas  Gift  list  to  the  League 
with  your  merchandising  orders,  and  we’ll 
solve  your  problems. 


Setting  Up  1958-59  Season  Budgets? 

Include  travel  expenses  for  your  orchestra’s 
representatives  to  attend  the  League  Conven¬ 
tion.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jvme  12-14,  1958. 


Attention  Musicians! 

Spend  your  vacation  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Play  in  the  League’s  Summer  Workshop  Or¬ 
chestra.  June  29- July  13,  1958. 
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League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Albuquerque  Civic  Symphony,  New  Mexico. 

Hans  Lange,  Conductor 
Richmond  Symphony,  Virginia.  Edgar 
Schenkman,  Conductor 
St.  Louis  String  Ensemble,  Missouri.  Rus¬ 
sell  Gerhart,  Conductor 

ARTS  COUNCILS 

Federal  Arts  of  Richmond,  Inc.,  Virginia. 
Gertrude  Flippen,  Exc.  Secy. 

LIBRARIES 

University  of  Illinois  Library 
CONDUCTORS 

de,  Jong,  Jan  T.,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
Edwards,  J.  R.,  Bob  Jones  University, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina 
Kahlson,  Erik,  Lexington  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  Kentucky 

Kozma,  William  A.,  Stamford,  Connecticut 
Levenson,  Harry,  Worcester  Little  Sym¬ 
phony,  Massachusetts 
Volkman,  Barry  M.,  Bronx,  New  York 
Whelan,  Harold  P.,  Spokane  Philharmonic, 
Washington 
MANAGERS 

Madura,  John  P.,  Austin  Civic  Orchestra, 
Minnesota 

Turkin,  Marshall  W.,  Fort  Wayne  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  Indiana 
MUSICIANS 

Decker,  James  R.,  Clarinet.  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina 

Locke,  Mrs.  John  E.,  Tucson,  Arizona 
Reimer,  Bennett,  Oboe.  Brooklyn,  New  York 
Rusch,  Jerome  H.,  Horn.  Menasha,  Wis¬ 
consin 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Hansen,  Kermit,  President,  Omaha  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  Nebraska 
Palmer,  David  D.,  Vice-President,  Tri-City 
Symphony  Orchestra  Junior  Board, 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Parker,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  Nashville,  Sym¬ 
phony,  Tennessee 

Struever,  Carl  C.,  Jr.,  Rochester  Community 
Orchestra,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charlotte  L.,  Rochester  Com¬ 
munity  Orch.,  New  York 
WOMEN’S  COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Sturges,  Mrs.  Frank,  III,  President,  Mobile 
Symphony  Guild,  Alabama 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Paul  W.,  Springfield 
Symphony  Wowen’s  Assoc.,  Illinois 
BUSINESS  FIRMS 

Music  Information  Service,  Inc.,  New  York, 
New  York 

MUSIC  CRITIC 

Lindsay-Oliver,  Mary,  Pine  Cone  Press, 
Carmel,  California 

INDIVIDUALS 

de  Kika,  Miss  Miriam  E.,  New  York,  New 
York 

Rees,  William  M.,  Springville,  New  York  • 

Asilomar  Workshop 
Repertoire 

Approximately  sixty-five  works  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Workshop  repertoire  including 
symphonies,  overtures,  “pieces”,  and  con¬ 
certos  chosen  from  all  periods  of  composition. 

Composers  attending  the  Workshop  were 
represented  in  the  rehearsal  repertoire  by 
the  following  compositions; 

Creston,  Paul.  Symphony  No.  4,  Invocation 
and  Dance 

Kechley,  Gerald.  Symphony  No.  1 
Kelly,  Robert.  Miniature  Symphony 
Still,  William,  Grant.  Little  Red  School- 
house 

Ward,  Robert.  Symphony  No.  3,  Euphony 
Ward-Steinman,  David.  Chronicle. 


Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Oct.  11-13, 1957,  Detroit,  Mich.  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Jan.  5-6,  1958,  Dallas,  Tex.  League  Board  Meeting 

March  27- April  5,  1958,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Conductors  Conference. 

June  6-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  National  Convention 
June  12-14,  1958,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Musicians  Workshop 

June  29-July  13,  1958,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Fall,  1958.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Music  Critics  Workshop. 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 

Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  .  . . .  .  . .  . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated .  . .  . . 

Position  held  .  . . - .  . . 

Address  . . .  . . — - . . . . . - - 


Date .  Amount  Enclosed 


Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule 

Adopted  at  1956  Convention  ' 

Orchestras  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budget  imder  $  500 . . . . $  10.00 

Operating  on  anniial  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999 _  20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _  40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 _ 50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  20,000  to  $  29,999 _  60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  S  30,000  to  $  49,999 - 75.00 

O^rating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999  . . 100.00 

Operating  on  aimual  budgets  over  $100,000  . . . . . .  --  150.00 

Symphony  Women's  Associations  - - - - - - - - -  10.00 

Arts  Councils  . . . . . - - - - - - -  10.00 

Individuals  .  . . . . . . .  .  7.00 

Service  . . - . . — . . . . . . . . . . — . -  15.00 

Libraries  . . . - . - . — . - . . . . . .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras.  Organization  .  .  10.00 

Business  Firms  - . . . . . . - - - - — . — . - . - . - . .  100.00 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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